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Peace Aims of the Democracies 


Text of Roosevelt-Churchill policy for “a better future for the world.” 


Joint declaration of the President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain 
common principles in the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other ; 


Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ; 


Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them ; 


Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity ; 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement and social security ; 


Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 


Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance; 


Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be em- 
ployed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 
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Labor Day IN THIS ISSUE 


We are called upon to observe Labor 
Day of 1941 in a more thoughtful and WE WORK FOR THE FUTURE 3 
serious spirit than in all the history of 
the holiday established in recognition 

of the nation’s wage- THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETS 
earners and their 
work in helping to 
build our country LABOR PITCHES IN! ; 8 
into a great democ- 
racy. ~The labor , 
and sacrifice of gen-** 
erations of Amer- 
icans have been 
freely given that we 
might keep alive 
the altar of democ- 
racy for all who cherish liberty and 
happiness and believe in freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech and free- ' 
dom of the press. LABOR DAY MESSAGE William Green 16 

Today we in America are faced with 
the great task of preserving that de- 
mocracy and we, too, will willingly 
offer our utmost in labor and _ sac- 
rifice just as our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers did. Every one of us 
will unselfishly and unstintingly dedi- 
cate himself to that cause in full meas- 
ure of devotion. 

It is particularly fitting that we take 
such an occasion as Labor Day to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the task that lies 
ahead. Only in a democracy could 
there be such a day set aside to do 
honor to millions of workers. AN IMPORTANT VICTORY IS WON 

Let us here in America on this 
Labor Day of 1941 make anew the high 
resolve that not as workers alone, not WHAT THEY SAY 
as employers alone, not as farmers 
alone but as a united and determined ORGANIZED LABOR ADVANCES 
people we shall defend our democracy 
to the utmost, with no labor and no 
sacrifice too great, so that liberty and JUNIOR UNION PAGE funsel Leo Glenn Gouee 
the heritages we hold dear shall thrive. . 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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HE FUTURE of democracy rests 
in the hands of the workers of 
America. This is not an empty phrase, 
not an easy slogan. It is a statement 
which goes deeper than the surface 
cross-currents of thoughts and words 
shaped daily by the rapid events of the 
new World War. It is a statement 
which describes in plain and simple 
terms the part assumed by modern in- 
dustrial America in the world conflict. 
We are the greatest industrial nation 
in the world. Our strength is in our 
resources, in our technical achieve- 
ments, our ability to organize produc- 
tion. Our strength is also in our 
workers. 

We are a nation of workers. The 
wage-earners are the producers of 
America. With their families they 
comprise the vast majority of the 
American people. It is they who give 
daily of their effort, their skill and 
their creative ability to keep the wheels 
of our industry and our trade in motion. 

With a united will our people have 
turned to the defense of democracy. 
This they did not merely because brutal 
aggression was repugnant to them, not 
merely because their instinct prompted 
them to protect the weak against op- 
pression by the strong. They did this 
because it was for them to defend those 
things without which their way of life 
had no meaning, without which their 
civilization could not survive—human 
freedom and human dignity. 

As the worldwide tide of death, de- 
struction and dictatorship was engulf- 
ing the Western Hemisphere, the 
American people were strong in their 
determination that these simple marks 
of human life, freedom and dignity of 
man, shall endure. They were firm in 
their decision to maintain inviolate the 
structure reared by generations of a 
free people to assure for them and their 
children freedom to work, freedom to 
worship, freedom to speak their minds 
and freedom to shape their own destiny. 

To give this decision reality and 
force became the task of our industry, 
of our workers. On the ability of 
American industry and labor to carry 
out this task rests the future of the 
democratic way of life. On the will of 
American labor depends the future of 
democracy itself. 

Never before, never in all our his- 
tory, has the American labor move- 
ment had placed upon it a heavier 
responsibility. For labor is not only 
the prime mover of national defense. 
Those who work and produce are also 
the master-builders of the future. 
When the emergency is over we shall 
be confronted with the task of prevent- 
ing the topheavy structure of war pro- 
duction from collapsing and carrying 
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our whole economy with it. To pre- 
pare for peace and assure fuller, better 
lives for all is the job of our movement, 
which speaks for American workers. 

Just what is the record of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the na- 
tional defense program? What pur- 
poses and objectives has it pursued in 
connection with defense and how have 
these been carried out? 

The American Federation of Labor 
today represents more than five million 
wage-earners. The members of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
their families comprise nearly twenty 
million Americans. As a great na- 
tional institution, the Federation rep- 
resents not only the faith and the will 
of a major and representative portion 
of American workers. but also a vital 
section of the American people. 

Today the Federation carries on the 
heritage of more than sixty years of 
service to raise the standards of work 
and life for wage-earners and of eco- 
nomic justice for the whole nation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has always been and is today a demo- 
cratic institution whose policies truly 
reflect the objectives of its members. 
Of these objectives and their attain- 
ment in the past sixty years is made up 
the record of growth of our American 
labor movement. 

Many of the major social achieve- 
ments in industrial democracy in Amer- 
ica have been advanced under the lead- 
ership of the American Federation of 
Labor. A host of measures advocated 
by the Federation have given America 
a higher standard of living for the 
major group of its citizens and has 
served to increase the dignity and in- 


fluence of workers as members of the 
community. Most important to the 
industrial strength of our nation has 
been the achievement of industrial sta- 
bility and mutual understanding 
through collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining is labor’s de- 
vice to safeguard and further the in- 
terests of wage-earners and to protect 
the standards of their work and living. 
The end-all of collective bargaining is 
the trade agreement. It is through the 
trade agreement that mutual rights and 
responsibilities of labor and manage- 
ment are translated into an understand- 
ing binding upon both parties for a 
definitely prescribed period of time. 
In this way collective bargaining has 
served as the most effective means of 
stabilizing cooperative labor-manage- 
ment relations and of maintaining in- 
dustrial peace. 

What labor has gained in shorter 
hours, higher wages and bettered stand- 
ard of living in the past sixty years 
reflects in a very large measure the 
achievements of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions through collec- 
tive bargaining with management. 

The important thing is that all this 
we have accomplished through repre- 
sentation and through cooperation with- 
out disruptive class struggle or civil 
strife. Reliance on the conference table 
rather than force has not been an 
empty tradition of labor in America. 
It has been a real and practical mode 
of procedure. 

But this procedure is possible only 
so long as the principles of freedom 
and justice are retained in industry, so 
jong as the rights of self-organization 
and collective bargaining are held in- 
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violate. By making available to workers 
union organization and collective bar- 
gaining, we equip workers with the 
agencies by which they can achieve 
economic justice and protect their wel- 
fare. 

At the time of the World War a 
quarter-century ago the American 
Federation of Labor demonstrated its 
ability to do its part in a war effort. 
Through representation in the policy- 
making agencies of the government, 
and in industries, we have shown our 
ability to integrate labor into a national 
war effort and to contribute to our 
war strength. 


Federation Deserves Credit 


While the American Federation of 
Labor did much to assure democracy 
to workers in war industries, it also 
helped to integrate its activities with 
the broad purposes of national welfare. 
To the American Federation of Labor 
and its wartime policy is due much of 
the credit for maintaining democratic 
procedure in the last war adminis- 
tration. 

Today another and a still graver 
emergency is upon us. Having earned 
the right to its acceptance as a tried 
American institution, the American 
Federation of Labor has called upon 
the American people, upon Congress 
and upon the President to heed the 
lessons of the past and to give full rec- 
ognition to the needs of the present. 
The government can do this by assur- 
ing labor a full share of representation 
and participation in the development 
of national defense and by preventing 
the enactment of any compulsory or 
restrictive legislation. 

In the days of storm and stress 
through which we live, the rights and 
liberties of the American people are in 
as grave a danger from perversion by 
the blind and thoughtless application 
of emergency policies as they are from 
attack by armed forces. 

Only by insisting upon full applica- 
tion of our fundamental freedoms can 
we repulse the enemy challenging us 
from without and at the same time 
preserve the integrity of our democracy 
from within. 

Only by relying upon cooperation 
instead of compulsion can. we bring 
into full play the human, spiritual and 
moral resources of the entire nation, 
leaving no fertile ground for subversive 
propaganda, unrest and revolt. 

At the very outset of the emergency 
the American Federation of Labor 
realized the necessity of formulating a 
constructive, aggressive and practical 
program of defense preparedness. 

Our record of defense policies is a 
democratic record. It reflects the 












views freely voted in union mectings 
by workers themselves and embodied 
in official actions of organizations of 
which the Federation is made up. It 
is a record which is not only important 
because it represents the will of Amer- 
ican labor, but also because it embodies 
the views of union workers who are 
key men in key jobs in major defense 
industries. Toolmakers, molders, ma- 
chinists, engineers, electricians, pattern 
makers and all other metal workers in 
our metal trades unions represent labu: 
in the strategic section of defense pro- 
duction in the making of munitions, 
tanks, planes, ships and of all heavy 
military equipment. 

One of the most important declara- 
tions on defense came from these work- 
ers through the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor as early as June 20, 1940. Our 
metal trades unions pledged their loyal, 
active and cooperative support to the 
nation in the effort to speed production 
required for national defense. Their 
program was definite and specific. It 
called for no stoppage of work. It de- 
fined the channels of cooperation be- 
tween management and labor to speed 
defense and outlined machinery for 
adjustment of all differences. 


Pledge of Building Trades 


The Building and Construction 
Trades Department also pledged its 
1,500,000 members to do “everything 
within their power to help the govern- 
ment of the United States to build the 
strongest possible national defense.” 
Last July a nationwide agreement was 
reached between the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and the 
government of the United States plac- 
ing upon a firm foundation of willing 
cooperation the entire defense con- 
struction program. 

While this agreement embodied a 
sacrifice of the established standards of 
double-time pay for Sunday work, it 
precluded work stoppages on defense 
construction and established procedure 
for speeding up the entire program. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is committed by solemn pledge to re- 
frain from work stoppages on all pro- 
duction vital to defense. Our member 
unions have adhered and will adhere 
to this policy in every situation in which 
their established rights have not been 
violated and in which there is the least 
possibility of preserving labor’s rights 
and standards from utter destruction, 
and to achieve this by conference, 
mediation, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration. 

We who have grown in the demo- 
cratic tradition know that maximum 
productivity, maximum efficiency and 
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maximum output cannot be exacted 
from labor by force. We also know 
from America’s own experience in the 
past and from the experience of other 
nations that these things can be 
achieved only if the principles of fair 
play, justice and full recognition of 
mutual rights and obligations are main- 
tained by management toward workers. 

Strikes are manifestations of deep- 
seated causes. They are signals of un- 
fair or oppressive treatment and of 
failure on the part of management to 
recognize the simple elementary rights 
assured to workers by law. 


Workers Prefer Not to Strike 


The average American worker is un- 
willing to go on strike if he can pos- 
sibly help it. Strikes mean loss of 
income; they mean suffering and pri- 
vation for the worker and his family. 
Strikes bring a threat of violence and 
a threat to the whole economic security 
of the worker. But when workers are 
subjected to intolerable conditions, 
when they meet with stubborn resist- 
ance on the part of employers, they 
know that concerted action is the most 
effective means available to them for 
mutual aid and protection. 

My lifetime of day-to-day experience 
in dealing with problems of organized 
labor has given me profound conviction 
that workers do not strike without 
cause. But even when there is cause 
for protest, workers do not go out on 
strike if they have experienced leader- 
ship which knows how to deal .with 
difficult situations and makes an honest 
effort to utilize and exhaust every 
peaceful means at their command. 

Despite the impression made preva- 
lent by newspaper headlines, the fact 
is that strikes in defense industries 
have been few and short-lived. Equally 
important is the fact that of the total 
number of workers on strike on any 
work connected with defense, only 
seven per cent were members of 
A. F. of L. unions. Of the total num- 
ber of man-days of idleness caused by 
strikes, the American Federation of 
Labor unions were involved in disputes 
which caused only five per cent of idle- 
ness in production. And yet, it should 
be realized that A. F. of L. unions rep- 
resent workers in strategic jobs in all 
major defense industries and that they 
represent the backbone of the labor 
force and skill on which defense pro- 
duction is dependent. 

In this emergency America’s fight 
for democracy is being carried out in 
terms of industrial production. It is 
therefore a fight whose outcome de- 
pends upon the workers. These are 
basic things which have neither been 
fully recognized by our government 
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and the press nor fully understood by 
the public. 

During the initial year of the defense 
program only secondary consideration 
has been given to the status and the 
welfare of the defense worker. Labor 
has not been given adequate repre- 
sentation in the formulation of policies 
guiding the development of defense 
industry and therefore has not been 
given the sense of participation in our 
great national task. 

This fatal deficiency, which serves 
to impair the productive pace of our 
defense production and to undermine 
the morale of al! workers, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has endeav- 
ored to remedy. 

The structure of American industry 
has been undergoing a vast change 
under the impact of defense require- 
ments. The shift from civilian pro- 
duction to defense production has 
threatened the jobs, the economic se- 
curity and the way of life of millions 
of our wage-earners. 


The Problems of Labor 


The loss of employment brings with 
it the surrender of all equities the 
worker has acquired in his job after 
having put into it his contribution of 
skill, experience and initiative during 
years of service. 

How to prevent defense unemploy- 
ment, how to protect workers’ inter- 
ests, how to safeguard their rights are 
the problems the American Federation 
of Labor has sought to solve. Failure 
to meet these issues when they arise 
would bring into defense production 
the strains and stresses which eventu- 
ally would undermine the defense pro- 
gram itself. An abrupt end of the 
defense program would bring with it 
widespread economic catastrophe if 
provision is not made for planned, 
smooth transition from wartime to nor- 
mal peacetime production. 

One of the first major problems to 
which the Federation turned was that 
of defense unemployment. In indus- 
try after industry, in aluminum, auto- 
mobiles, rubber, silk, plastics, metal 
fabrication and in dozens of other in- 
dustries, shortages of materials and 
application of priority controls were 
rendering thousands of workers idle. 

Using the aluminum industry as a 
pilot case, the American Federation of 
Labor formulated as early as last 
March a constructive and practical pro- 
gram of alleviating defense unemploy- 
ment. 

The Federation called upon the 
OPM to devise a workable procedure 
of making defense contracts available 
to producers of civilian goods. 

It insisted that plants whose workers 





were threatened with unemployment 
be accorded first claim to defense pro- 
duction. 

It called bluntly upon employers for 
full cooperation with the defense agen- 
cies of the government to assure full 
use of machinery and equipment as 
well as full employment of available 
labor. 

It urged an intensive program of re- 
training to fit workers threatened with 
unemployment for jobs in defense in- 
dustries in the same community. 

It pleaded that all trainees be assured 
training rates of pay sufficient to main- 
tain them and their families and com- 
mensurate with the degree of skill these 
workers already possess. 

Finally, the Federation sought to 
safeguard the future employment status 
of workers whose employment is inter- 
rupted by priorities and asked that 
seniority, established occupational clas- 
sification, wage and other labor stand- 
ards be assured to workers when they 
return to their normal jobs. 

Responsibility for defense unemploy- 
ment does not rest upon labor—it falls 
upon management and government. 
The problem is essentially that of plan- 
ning and financing methods through 
which priority unemployment can be 
prevented and through which equip- 
ment rendered idle by priorities can be 
put to full defense use. 

Much of the impending waste of 
human and industrial resources can be 
avoided if the American Federation of 
Labor’s program is fully carried out. 


National Defense Committee Formed 


The swiftness of defense develop- 
ments and the very complexity of the 
vast defense task have made it difficult 
for the average worker to know and 
understand fully what the defense pro- 
gram means to him, what are his re- 
sponsibilities toward defense and what 
are the means of protecting his rights 
and his status in the developments of 
the program. 

To bring our entire membership into 
close participation in the work of for- 
mulation of labor’s defense policy and 
in the work of its administration, I 
called upon our central labor unions in 
800 cities and towns throughout the 
United States to form local labor de- 
fense committees with representatives 
of our unions in each community. 

To provide a clearing house for de- 
fense information vital to labor, to 
coordinate the work of local defense 
committees and to advise me on basic 
defense policies, I appointed a National 
Defense Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor. Working with 
the assistance of our Research and In- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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~The Executive Council Meets 


MMEDIATE establishment of a 

long-term planning agency, com- 
posed of representatives of government, 
labor, industry and agriculture, to de- 
velop a broad program to provide em- 
ployment for the millions of workers 
whose jobs in defense industries will 
evaporate when peace returns was 
recommended by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its 
recent Summer meeting in 
Chicago. 

The Council expressed 
confidence that “American 
resourcefulness can be mobil- 
ized for peace needs as well 
as for defense emergencies.” 

“American industry is now 
running in high gear on de- 
fense orders,” the Council’s 
statement said. “Peace, when 
it comes, will halt this huge industrial 
machine in its tracks. 

“Thousands of factories and muni- 
tions plants now operating twenty-four 
hours a day will be forced to close. 
Millions of workers will lose their jobs. 
Farmers will suffer from curtailment 
of markets and purchasing power. De- 
pression will set in and our economic 
system may not be able to withstand 
the shock. 

“This is the inevitable prospect for 
America unless we begin to prepare 
for peace while we are strengthening 
our defense against the threat of war. 

“The Executive Council believes 
that industrial production not only 
can be maintained at its present high 
level after the defense emergency but 
can and should be expanded. But this 
will require creative planning and the 
sincere cooperation of government, in- 
dustry, labor and agriculture. 

“The first step must be to set up a 
planning agency in which each of these 
branches of our economic system will 
be fully represented. This body should 
proceed at once to draw up a program 
by which American resourcefulness 
can be teamed with American resources 
to accomplish a rapid shift from war 
production to peace production when 
the time comes. 

“The genius and invention of our 
scientific laboratories can devise dozens 
of new industries to meet the wants of 
our people. Many new fields, such as 
television and air-conditioning, are 
even now ready for tremendous expan- 
sion. Many existing needs, such as 
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home construction, are waiting to be 
filled. In the agricultural field, we 
have only begun to realize that farm 
production can be utilized not only for 
food but also to provide necessary ma- 
terials for industrial use. 

“These are just a few of the more 
obvious lines along which a program 
for America’s future econ- 
omy can be directed with 
careful preparation. There is 
no danger that we will not 
have enough to do to keep 
our workers and farmers and 
factories busy and prosper- 
ous. The real danger is that 
we won't be ready to act 
when normal times begin. 
The Executive Council, there- 
fore, recommends to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he take 
the lead by inviting repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor and agri- 
culture to meet with government rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of laying 
the groundwork for a peace production 
program.” 

The Executive Council approved the 
extension of aid to Soviet Russia “for 
practical reasons alone” but empha- 
sized that there should be not the 
slightest pretense that the United States 
and Communist Russia “are friends or 
can be friends.” 

The Council declared there is no 
present justification for the sending of 
an American expeditionary force to the 
European war zone. 

The statement on foreign policy, 
which was one of the highlights of the 
Chicago meeting of the Council, fol- 
lows in part: 

“The Executive Council fears that 
the change in the war picture may 
give rise to a tendency among some 
enthusiasts to clasp the hand of Soviet 
Russia as a friend and ally in the de- 
fense of democracy. Already the Com- 
munists in this country are trying to 
propel America into close alliance with 
Soviet Russia. This is unthinkable. 

“The teachings and practices of 
Communism are just as noxious and 
unprincipled as the teachings and prac- 
tices of Nazism. Soviet Russia is not 
the willing ally of the forces of democ- 
racy in this war. She was forced into 
the war and her present friendly ges- 
tures to Great Britain and America are 
dictated by desperation and hypocrisy. 

“The Communists are pretending to 
be the friends of democracy because 





they need the help of democratic na- 
tions. Basically, however, Communism 
is a form of totalitarianism which is 
inimical to democracy. 

“With this much understood, our 
nation can proceed to weigh the ques- 
tion of whether and to what extent we 
should render aid to Soviet Russia, 
Frankly, even though we may regard 
the Communist regime in Russia as the 
enemy of democracy, we cannot escape 
the fact that Russia is now also the 
enemy of Nazi Germany. Our whole 
defense program is based upon the 
threat of aggression from Nazi Ger- 
many. Therefore, if Russia can defeat 
Germany or even delay the Nazi pro- 
gram of world domination, America 
would gain thereby. Practical consid- 
erations consequently make it expedi- 
ent that we extend such assistance as 
we can to help Soviet Russia fight the 
Nazi war machine. 


Solely for Practical Reasons 


“Our government should do this for 
practical reasons alone and without 
the slightest pretense that the United 
States and Soviet Russia are friends or 
can be friends. At the same time our 
government should guard against the 
possibility that closer ties with Soviet 
Russia may give her agents and adher- 
ents in this country wider opportuni- 
ties to undermine American democracy 
from within. 

“The war is involving America in 
increasingly complex situations and 
unless we steer a straight course and 
adhere closely to our principles and 
proceed with our eyes open we may 
find ourselves confronting dangers even 
greater than we have as yet foreseen. 

“American occupation of Iceland 
came somewhat as a surprise, but the 
necessity of taking this action to 
strengthen the defenses of the United 
States and to protect the shipment of 
munitions to Great Britain was clear 
to all. This defense move cannot in 
any sense be considered equivalent to 
the sending of an expeditionary force 
into the war zone. 

“The Executive Council does not 
believe that present conditions justify 
or require the shipment of American 
troops to the scene of battle in Europe, 
nor does it believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the government to do so.” 

Another subject which received the 
attention of the Executive Council was 
housing. The Council advocated a 
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$600,000,000 program for new housing 
to take care of workers in defense areas. 
Congress is now considering a bill ap- 
propriating $300,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, but the Council said this amount 
is far too small to remedy existing 
deplorable housing conditions. 

“It is important to realize that de- 
fense housing is no less vital than an 
adequate supply of aluminum, of elec- 
tric power or of machine tools,” the 
Council declared. “Defense produc- 
tion taxes the full energies and skill of 
the worker. When a man works a full 
shift and overtime on shipbuilding or 
aircraft assembly or on a construction 
job, he puts into his job all he has got. 
When he comes home he is dog-tired 
and needs proper rest in order to be 
fresh and alert for the next day’s work. 
That is why it is necessary to provide 
adequate, healthful, comfortable hous- 
ing facilities for him and his family. 

“There is so great a shortage of even 
moderately decent housing for defense 
workers that a program of 150,000 new 
units is the irreducible minimum. In 
order to construct these homes, gov- 
ernment financing is necessary. That 
is recognized and admitted. 

“As long as the government is going 
to proceed to do this job, it should do 
it right. That is why the Executive 


Council again strongly recommends 
that Congress provide a $600,000,000 
appropriation for this indispensable 
program.” 
Definite action to check price infla- 
tion was recommended by the Council. 
Pointing out that “the national de- 








fense emergency has already boosted 
the cost of living to a dangerous de- 
gree,” food prices having risen 10 per 
cent in the past year, with rents in- 
creased and wholesale prices soaring 
upward from 13 to 17 per cent, the 
Council said a serious price inflation 
would result in general disaster. 

In a public statement the Council 
said: 

“The Executive Council sees no im- 
mediate danger of ‘abnormal’ wage 
increases. Three major factors have 
made it only fair and just that wages 
should be lifted. These are higher liv- 
ing costs, increased profits of industry 
and the remarkably growing produc- 
tivity of workers. 

“Tn many industries one worker to- 
day produces what it took three work- 
ers to turn out only a few years ago. 
Thus, the wages of the individual 
worker can safely be raised without 
increasing the aggregate labor cost of 
the industry. 

“The Executive Council cautions 
against the granting of too wide dis- 
cretionary powers to the federal agency 
which will administer the price control 
program. Congress should specifically 
limit the sphere of this agency’s opera- 
tions so as to safeguard to the fullest 
extent the normal functioning of the 
American system of free enterprise. 
Industry as a whole favors the applica- 
tion of some measure of federal price 
control for its own protection and the 
stabilization of production schedules. 

“But there is a danger that the power 
to regulate prices may develop into 
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President Green and some of the other Executive Council members, 
snapped just before first session of the recent meeting in Chicago 
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power to regulate industry entirely. 
Congress, therefore, should take pains 
to hedge the grant of new powers 
within strict limits.” 

The Council voiced its satisfaction 
at the fact that every major anti-labor 
proposal acted upon by Congress this 
year “has been soundly defeated.” 

The enemies of labor saw in the 
defense emergency a golden oppor- 
tunity to deprive the workers of the 
gains they won by years of struggle, 
the Council said. These foes of labor 
tried to frighten the American people 
into believing that labor was disloyal 
and out to wreck the defense program. 

“When repressive legislative pro- 
posals were being considered by the 
Congress, spokesmen for the American 
Federation of Labor told Congres- 
sional committees that voluntary labor 
would accomplish miracles of produc- 
tion whereas compulsory labor would 
inevitably fail to bring results, the 
Council said. “The record already 
made proves the truth of this basic 
contention.” 

Radio Advertising Tax Opposed 

The Executive Council considered 
the proposal now before the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate 
which would place a punitive tax on 
all radio stations, including those 
owned wholly or in part by labor 
organizations. 

The Council came to the conclusion 
that the proposed tax would unfairly 
discriminate in favor of newspapers 
and against radio stations, taking work 
away from a new industry and throw- 
ing work to an old one. Hostile to 
the idea of a “tax on progress,” the 
Council adopted the following motion: 

“While labor believes that the 
United States government should levy 
extra taxes on the people to pay for 
defense work, we do not believe in 
punitive or discriminatory taxation 
such as a special levy on radio adver- 
tising broadcasts.” 

Vice-President Matthew Woll re- 
ported to the Executive Council on his 
recent trip to Mexico. He brought 
the Council warm greetings from Presi- 
dent Camacho and assurances that the 
United States can proceed with its 
national defense preparations without 
fear of totalitarian penetration of 
Mexico. ; 

The chief task of the Executive 
Council during its two-week meeting 
in Chicago was to draft its report to 
the next convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. This report, in 
form of a printed volume of about 200 
pages, will be distributed to the dele- 
gates on the convention’s opening day, 
October 6. The convention will be 
held at Seattle. 
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UST a few days ago I attended the 

seventy-eighth annual convention 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor. Almost 1,000 delegates, repre- 
senting 1,400,000 workers, were pres- 
ent. Their meeting was a tribute to de- 
mocracy. There are few nations left 
in this world today where representa- 
tives of free, untrammelled trade un- 
ions can convene without fear, threat 
or molestation. 

New Yorkers—and I am glad I am 
one of them—can well be proud of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the 
New York State Federation of Labor. 
Its role in the social and economic 
progress of our state has been a notable 
one. 

In the drive for strong national de- 
fense it has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with its fellow-Americans. Its presi- 
dent and its other able officers have 
spared nothing to assist the state de- 
fense agencies. 

Its former president, George Meany, 
who is now the secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
rendered invaluable service to the na- 
tion during these trying times. He has 
been in the forefront of those cooperat- 
ing to speed on this nation’s defenses. 

And speed is all-necessary. 

Let no one be deceived into thinking 
that the need for strong American de- 
fenses has decreased by reason of re- 
cent developments abroad. Let no one 
mislead you into believing that we can 
afford to slacken by one whit the flow 
of military matériel to the nations re- 
sisting aggression. 

The fate that has already overtaken 
so many shortsighted, disunited na- 
tions must not be ours. To prevent it 
we must equip, train and maintain an 
army strong enough to stop short the 
would-be world conqueror. To keep 
the war away from our own doorsteps 
—the bombers out of our skies and the 
raging fires away from our homes—we 
must give every bit of aid we can spare 
to the courageous peoples now standing 
up to the ruthless Nazis. We are 
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striving to accomplish these objectives. 

How does the score stand? 

Over a million and a half young men 
are now in khaki, training to defend 
America. They are well-housed, well- 
led. They are our forces in the field, 
the men behind the guns. It must be 
the first business of every one of us to 
see to it that they are given the best 
weapons that industry and invention 
can provide. 

We do not yet have enough muni- 
tions to satisfy our own needs and those 
of Great Britain and the other nations 
gallantly fighting the hordes of aggres- 
sion. In the Army maneuvers this Fall 
we shall still have to use simulated con- 
trivances for anti-tank and other field 
weapons. That should not discourage 
us. It should be remembered that the 
German Army, now master of most of 
Europe, trained a powerful force with 


picks and shovels. Moreover, we built 
a splendid Army in 1917-18 even if it 
did begin its training on broomsticks. 

This time we shall not have to resort 
to such makeshifts. With the exception 
of a few items, we have the weapons 
with which to build and train an ef- 
fective Army. Factories are turning 
out weapons in increasing quantities. 
New plants are going up to increase 
production even further. 

America at last is pushing toward 
peak production. The long weary 
months of waiting for “construction” 
and “tooling up” will soon be over. 
Guns, tanks and planes are coming in 
daily increasing numbers. 

But guns and tanks and planes will 
mean nothing unless they are used by 
a united nation, standing as one in de- 
fense of liberty. 

Weapons of warfare are worthless 
unless the people themselves are armed 
against those who whisper discord and 
defeatism. 

It is here that American labor can 
play its most vital role. 

When the forces of, appeasement 
were busy in England two years ago, 
trying to persuade the English people 
that it couldn’t happen there and that 
they could do business with Hitler, 
it was British labor which helped unite 
the ranks of democracy against this 
delusion. 

The heroism of British labor, which 
kept the production lines moving in 
spite of merciless bombing, has kept 
Britain fighting. Even more gallant 
has been British labor’s role in but- 
tressing the determination of that 
nation never to sell democracy short. 

Here in America we need our work- 
ers, now more than ever, not only to 
build plants and operate them, but also 
to echo the cry of their British fellows: 
“Don’t sell democracy short!” 

The American Federation of Labor 
was quick to recognize the need for 
such a move. As long ago as 1933 you 
sensed the menace of Nazism and 
warned America against it. Even to- 
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day there are some citizens who have 
not sensed that menace. 

Labor can speak effectively in this 
crisis. From the outset of the defense 

rogram organized labor has cooper- 
ated splendidly with the War Depart- 
ment. 

The assistance extended by the build- 
ing trades unions has been notable. 
During the past year the Army was 
faced with a billion and a half dollar 
construction job. It had to build more 
than fifty modern cities for a popula- 
tion greater than that of Seattle, Min- 
neapolis, Dallas and Portland com- 
bined. 

It had to build forty-eight muni- 
tions plants, each one a plant of large 
size. That job was the biggest con- 
struction job in military history. We 
had to start from the grass roots. But 
within 300 days the job was finished. 

It could not have been finished if 
labor had not pitched in. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor time and 
again came to the assistance of the 
War Department. When and where 
skilled local labor was not to be had, 
the A. F. of L. pitched in, transporting 
thousands of men thousands of miles 
to locations where local labor was not 


available. In certain places there were 
abuses, but the national leaders took 
measures to stop them. 

The record of the building trades 
workers in keeping construction going 
deserves special mention. A check-up 
less than a month ago showed that out 
of 62,000,000 man-days worked, time 
lost through work stoppages amounted 
to only 44,000 man-days. That totals 
less than 15/200 of one per cent of the 
time worked. 

Another mark of the patriotism of 
these unions is found in the recently 
concluded building trades stabilization 
agreement. This agreement gives the 
Army the assurance that it can pro- 
ceed with essential construction work 
on the basis of stabilized working 
conditions, wage rates and labor rela- 
tions. It reduces the threat of labor 
piracy. It means that defense construc- 
tion will go forward more swiftly. 

It is not only in the building trades 
that labor cooperation has been so 
noteworthy. Thousands of workers in 
many different plants have voluntarily 
relinquished vacations in order that 
essential production might proceed. 

From the outset the War Depart- 
ment has striven constantly to safe- 


guard labor’s interests. We have been 
aware of the economic wisdom and 
social necessity for preserving current 
labor standards and conditions. 

The government has kept faith with 
labor. The government has helped 
make democracy a real and vital thing 
for labor. Labor must help keep de- 
mocracy alive. 

No other group in our society has 
as much at stake as labor. It must be 
—and we know it is—ready to make 
any sacrifices along with every other 
group to help preserve democracy. 

The war abroad is labor’s war. It is 
labor that has suffered the wounds and 
the agony. It is labor abroad that has 
manned the bulwarks of democracy’s 
defenses. 

There is our example! Labor here 
will see to it that the tempo of produc- 
tion increases faster and faster. Labor 
will see to it that the weapons our sol- 
diers need are turned out faster and 
faster, that the munitions needed 
abroad are manufactured faster and 
faster. 

Labor will work for national unity, 
a unity of resolution that the ways of 
the aggressor shall not prevail, that 
democracy shall survive. 


Undersecretary Patterson (below) says organized labor has cooperated splendidly in the defense program. 
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— LATE John Coefield was a 
shrewd judge of men. That is a 
statement no one who knew him really 
well will dispute. 

Old John was keen and he was 
wise, and when he put his stamp of 
approval on a chap you could safely 
wager your bottom dollar that the 
recipient of John’s O. K. was a man 
of splendid character and genuine 
ability. 

John Coefield had occasion to size 
up many hundreds of individuals dur- 


ing his twenty years as president of 
the -United Association of Plumbers 


and Steamfitters. You could count 
his mistakes on the finger of one 
hand. 

Coefield had his observant eye on a 
lad named George Masterton — the 
subject of this little essay — from 
1925 on. It was in that year that 
George Masterton, who had made 
quite a reputation for himself as a 
courageous and intelligent business 
agent of Local 98 in Detroit, received 
recognition from the international 
union in the form of election to the 
office of thirteenth vice-president. 

With approving interest Coefield 
watched the career of the able young 
man with the Scottish burr as it un- 
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folded, chapter by chapter. And when 
the United Association in 1938, at its 
convention in Atlantic City, created 
the office of assistant president, it was 
a foregone conclusion that George 
Masterton was the fellow to fill the 
new position as it deserved to be filled. 

Many years earlier President Coe- 
field had made his decision with re- 
spect to George—a decision that was 
all-out in George’s favor, As we 





ee 


have indicated, John Coefield was an 
unusually perspicacious judge of his 
fellow humans and rarely erred. He 
certainly did not commit any error in 
the case of George Masterton. Time 
has proved. how wonderfully right 
John Coefield was in classifying George 
Masterton as “A-No. 1.” 

Now let’s go back to the beginning 
with George and work our way for- 
ward with him more or less chrono- 
logically. 

Remember our allusion to his Scot- 
tish burr? Well, it’s the real thing— 
just as everything else about Brother 
Masterton is the real thing. George 
was born in a little town in Scotland 
known as Biggar. The inhabitants of 
that part of the country used to make 
a little joke about Biggar. “London is 
big,” they would say with a chuckle, 
“but Biggar is bigger.” 

It was 1885 when George arrived in 
the world. He grew up to be a fine 
boy, bright as a day in June, an amiable 
companion of the youngsters of his own 
age in the activities that have always 
been dear to boyhood. Everybody liked 
young George. He was a “regular 
fellow.” 

It wasn’t so long before the time had 
rolled around for George to be choosing 
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a trade. He decided he would like to 
follow the plumber’s calling. He be- 
came an apprentice and in good time 
went to work in Glasgow. The union 
to which he belonged was known as the 
United Operative Plumbers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

George had been thinking that 
America was an interesting country— 
a big country and a young one. Surely 
there would be work there for a good 
mechanic. It didn’t take George unduly 
long to decide that he would cross the 
Atlantic to the great democracy of the 
New World. 

Arrived in the United States, the 
young Masterton pushed on to Detroit. 
There in 1910 he became a member of 
Local 98 of the great organization of 
which he is now the general president. 
As befits a newcomer, he spoke little, 
listened much. 

About a year after joining Local 98, 
however, George became active. He 
would take the floor now and then, and 
when he spoke the members were im- 
pressed, for George spoke sound com- 
mon sense. The membership subse- 
quently elected him to various local of- 
fices and when 1918 came along they 
voted him into office as business agent. 

The members of Local 98 were so 
well satisfied with Mr. Masterton’s ac- 
tivities in their behalf in the capacity of 
business agent that they kept reelecting 
him. But meanwhile the other building 
trades organizations were not asleep. 
They knew that Mr. Masterton had 
plenty on the ball. 

So in 1926 it came to pass that 
George had to resign as business agent 
of his own local union in order to take 
up the greater responsibilities of the 
bigger job to which he had been called 
—the job of president of the Building 
Trades Council of Detroit. By this time 
his talents had been recognized by his 


own international, which had elected 
him thirteenth vice-president just a 
short while prior to his designation as 
president of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of his own city. 

In September of 1928 the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
met in convention. The U. A. needed a 
good man for the position of general 
organizer. The delegates elected Mr. 
Masterton. 

For the ensuing decade he held the 
post of general organizer and, as in 
Detroit, once again he brought home 
the bacon. The membership of the 
U. A. was pleased. President Coefield 
was delighted. 

In 1937, while Mr. Masterton’s offi- 
cial designation was still that of gen- 
eral organizer, Mr. Coefield assigned 
him to serve in the capacity of assistant 
to the president. As already related, 
the following year the United Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, formally 
established the position of assistant 
president and elected Mr. Masterton to 
fill it. 

In February of 1940 President Coe- 
field died. Subsequently the General 
Executive Board of the international 
union met in special session to choose a 
successor. The man chosen was George 
Masterton. 

In the year and a half that he has 
occupied the highest office within the 
gift of his organization he has demon- 
strated conclusively that he is a force- 
ful, sincere labor leader, an efficient ex- 
ecutive and a man who takes the long 
view of things. 

He believes in constantly improving 
the conditions of the members of the 
U. A. as of all workers. But he thinks 
this goal can be attained peacefully. 
He believes in dealing fairly with the 
employers in the industry and has suc- 
ceeded in building a strong bond of mu- 


George Masterton’s job—and he is doing it superbly—is to promote 
the welfare of the many thousands of skilled craftsmen who belong to 
the great United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
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son 


tual respect between the contractors 
and the U. A. 

Even though he has been at the helm 
only a short period, the union has made 
very real progress during that time. 
The membership is growing steadily. 

George Masterton is keenly aware of 
the threat to our way of life which 
Adolf Hitler and Nazi Germany rep- 
resent and he is doing everything 
within his power to speed the strength- 
ening of American defenses. Govern- 
ment officials have warmly praised him 
for the patriotic cooperation which he 
and his organization have been extend- 
ing in the great national defense effort. 
Mr. Masterton has been serving ably 
on OPM’s Labor Advisory Committee. 

In conclusion we'd like to say some- 
thing which by now should be obvious 
to all our readers—and that is this: 

The United Association of Plumbers 
and steamfitters was mighty fortunate 
in having so able and so experienced a 
leader as George Masterton on hand to 
assume the presidential responsibilities 
when John Coefield laid them down. 
The American labor movement hopes 
President Masterton’s career will be a 
long one and always successful. 














HELPING DRETISH LABOR 


HE POLICY of the American la- 
bor movement toward the present 
world conflict, as it is expressed by the 
American Federation of Labor, is one 
of complete and wholehearted support 
of Britain and her allies in their vali- 
ant fight for freedom and democracy. 
There has been no responsible lead- 
er of the Federation of Labor who has 
been called upon to express himself on 
this subject who has not asserted, in 
words that are clear and definite, the 
conviction c! labor that the triumph 
of freedom and democracy over the 
forces of despotism and tyranny is in- 
dispensable if we are to preserve the 
democratic way of life. 

No one who knows the trade union 
movement would have any reason to 
doubt that this would be the fact, for 
the very future well-being of the trade 
union movement depends upon the ex- 
istence of the kind of free society which 
recognizes the right of the individual 
as well as the right of voluntary or- 
ganizations to function and articulate 
the will and the aims of the population. 

Last November at the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, Sir 
Walter Citrine, general secretary of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
and president of the International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions, delivered 
one of the most moving addresses that 
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American workers stand with President Roosevelt in his determination to bring about Hitler’s destruction 
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the A. F. of L. had been privileged to 
hear in many a year. Simply and 
straightforwardly he told the story of 
the way in which British workers 
stood up to the most prolonged and 
destructive bombings any people had 
ever been subjected to. Despite the 
loss of life and property suffered, they 
have resolved to fight on, come what 
may. 

Sir Walter Citrine’s presentation 
was a most stirring story, one that we 
shall long remember. In unforgettable 
phrases he related the fate which has 
befallen the free trade union movement 
in one country after the other since bar- 
barism began its march against the re- 
public of Austria early in 1938. It was 
a solemn warning which every trade 
unionist must take to heart if labor is 
to play its full role in preserving our 
democratic way. 

In all that Brother Citrine had to 
say there was little suggestion of the 
physical inconvenience that the British 
workers were experiencing—the con- 


stant danger to life and limb, the lack 
of adequate food or shelter, and the 
indescribable sufferings entailed by 
reason of the ruthless barbarism of the 
Nazi air raids. 

It is indeed difficult for anyone to 
convey completely what an air-raid 
blitz is like, or the fortitude of these 
people as they face the destruction of 
life and property before their very 
eyes. 

Picture this scene if you will: It is 
ten o'clock on a winter’s evening ina 
city in the Midlands of England. At 
four-thirty it began to get dusk, shops 
closed, people left hurriedly for the 
buses and other transportation which 
would take them to their homes. For 
they knew that the blackout would 
commence as soon as the last rays of 
the setting sun had illumined the west- 
ern sky. People got to their homes as 
quickly as possible. 

They are there for a short time when 
an air-raid siren begins to sound out 
its warning that a raid is to commence. 
There is a brief period when people 
must hurry to their shelters—those who 
have them. 

They rush into their cellars or into 
their backyards. Mothers gather up 
their children. They huddle under the 
stairway or gather them under the 
beds or the pianos—any place where 
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British Combine 


Now flying for the British are many young freedom-loving Americans 


they can have the protection of some 
structure. 

Following a brief hush and ominous 
silence, the roaring of airplanes—the 
voice of the Satans of Death—becomes 
louder and louder. The skies are dark- 
ening and suddenly the heavens are 
pierced by deadly flashes of fire amid 
indescribable shrieks and screams. Ev- 
erywhere disorder and danger abound 
and no one knows or can tell where 
the next fatal and tragic blow may 
fall. They know this—if there is a 
direct hit, there is no help for them, 
the end will have come. But if it is 
the case of a bomb that is dropping 
nearby and just breaking windows or 
sending shrapnel in all directions, there 
is both a chance and a good chance 
that one will survive the bombing. 

Even in such an eventuality the 
dangers faced are grave and severe. 
Bodies young and old may be muti- 
lated, families destroyed, homes and all 
that is sweet and dear wiped out. Then 
in the darkness of life and of dire ne- 
cessity comes the angel of hope and of 
help, made possible by America’s gifts, 
to rekindle the spirit to live on and to 
struggle for that better and happier 
day that is bound again to set men 
free to make secure the rights and 
dignity of man and of free nations. 

About this question of bombing the 
people of Britain have become fatalis- 
tic. They have learned to live in the 
eternal present. They have become 
accustomed to this new way of life and 
take rather philosophically what comes 
their way. And yet no person can quite 
imagine the confusion, the utter be- 
wilderment, the destruction in one of 
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the really devastating raids such as 
London and Coventry and Plymouth 
and Birmingham and Liverpool have 
been subjected to in this war. 

Aside from the taking of life and 
maiming of limb, there is ever present 
the fire, the bursting of water mains 
and gas, the possibility of short cir- 
cuits in the electric lines and many 
other grave and serious dangers. 

All arrangements for cooking are 
put out of business, water is unavail- 
able, food is unobtainable—all life has 
to stop still until people dig out from 
the rubble and begin to carry on again 
from the place where they were. 

And so they have invented a can- 
teen, a hospital, a mobile convoy serv- 
ice which moves into the community 
where the blitzkrieg has done its dev- 
astating work. Attempts are made at 
once to provide the necessary medical 
and other services as quickly and as 
efficiently as possible. Water, food, 
kitchen utensils and the like are rushed 
to the scene of tragedy and there, un- 
der the charitable folds of the Stars 
and Stripes, humanity begins imme- 
diately its work. 

Then and there these mobile units 
provide for the people in the local com- 
munity, who have been bombed out of 
their homes or who have suffered in- 
juries or who are thirsty or in need of 
clothing, the kind of assistance which is 
immediately needed and in the quantity 
which is required. Except for these 
mobile convoy units containing food 
and water supply and all other essen- 
tial facilities, not only would hopeless 
confusion abound but disease and dis- 
aster would spread widely as well. 


As a result of controls which have 
been set up by these units, all this is 
largely taken care of and we have un- 
mistakable evidence of the remarkable 
and splendid manner in which human 
ingenuity has been able to meet human 
needs following immediately the in- 
human deeds perpetrated upon an 
innocent and helpless people. 

It is this kind of service—the human 
service of mother to mother, brother 
tc brother, sister to sister and father 
to father at the moment of the desper- 
ate necd of the world—that prompted 
the formation of the American Labor 
Committee to Aid British Labor and 
for which American labor has been 
raising funds to send over. 

This committee and its work have 
not only received the wholehearted en- 
couragement and support of organized 
labor but of all deeply concerned in 
the safeguarding of the ideals and in- 
stitutions of freedom and democracy. 

In addition it has received the full 
and unequivocal endorsement of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. In a let- 
ter addressed to the chairman of the 
committee he said : 

“The American Labor Committee to 
Aid British Labor deserves to have 
and, I am sure, will have the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic support of 
Americans. It is fitting and proper 
that such a movement should be initi- 
ated by labor itself and it is natural 
that all groups should follow this lead- 
ership in making the highly commend- 
able effort a success. 

“British workers are laboring cease- 
lessly and tirelessly for the cause of 
democracy which is theirs and which 
they are determined not to surrender, 
no matter what the sacrifice. In their 
supreme effort they desire to have and 
they will have the wholehearted sup- 
port of American workers, who will 
see to it that there is full and uninter- 
rupted production of the weapons and 
materials needed by their fellows en- 
gaged in fighting the good fight for de- 
mocracy. 

“Every day our workers show their 
willingness and eagerness to serve this 
nation fully in the demands being 
made upon us to aid those whose way 
of life is our way of life. In this they 
share the determination of all those 
who are now united and working in 
the cause of democracy, so that lib- 
erty and the priceless heritage we hold 
dear shall not be lost.” : 

The response of American labor has 
been wholehearted and enthusiastic. 
The amounts that have already been 
provided and the amounts in prospect 
will make it possible for American 
labor to share in full in this. kind of 
service to the needy in Great Britain. 
We shall be able to convey to the peo- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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IVE AND a half million men and 

women still unemployed and hunt- 
ing jobs, but persistent shortages of 
workers in a few highly skilled and 
important occupations in aircraft, ship- 
building and machine tool shops. That 
is the labor situation in the United 
States today. 

Out of the 600 occupations es- 
sential to defense work probably less 
than fifty have a serious deficiency of 
workers, but some of those are key 
jobs which cannot be filled by men just 
out of a few months’ training course. 

All-around machinists are constant- 
ly in demand. Diemakers are needed 
by defense plants in numbers far in 
excess of current registrations at em- 
ployment offices. Detail and final as- 
semblers in aircraft manufacturing 
have been hard to get for months. With 
new shipyards coming into production 
the shortage of shipfitters and _lofts- 
men will become more acute. 

Many of the reported shortages of 
labor are local and some could be cor- 
rected by increasing wages, improving 
working conditions and eliminating 
unwise specifications such as those of 
age, color and national origin of work- 
ers. But some part of the shortage is 
general and serious enough to call for 
separate attention and perhaps for 
drastic measures to overcome it. 

What kind of regulation can we ex- 
pect and what are the conditions which 
organized labor will insist on as a basis 
for its cooperation in a program of 
labor priorities or transfers of work- 
ers from non-defense to defense em- 
ployment ? 

The first requirement is that labor 
must be free. We will not agree to the 
Nazi pattern of mobilizing labor and 
specifying where each person must 
work. Transfers of workers to defense 
industries must be on the voluntary 
basis induced by the advantages and 
desirability of such employment to the 
persons taking it. 

England, hard pressed as she is after 
two years of actual fighting, and pos- 
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sessing the machinery for conscripting 
labor and assigning workers to defense 
jobs, has not found it necessary to use 
this power. None oi the dominions 
uses compulsory assignments of civil- 
ian employment. There can be no ex- 
cuse for its consideration in the United 
States. 

The American Federation of Labor 
would approve the use of government 
machinery to locate critical labor short- 
ages in defense occupations. We would 
approve the direction of the entizve ma- 
chinery of the Employment Service to 
filling those jobs, by notifying all quali- 
fied unemployed workers of them be- 
fore it referred men to other less im- 
portant work. 

We believe it important that the 
Employment Service should maintain 
a complete file of the skills of workers, 
both those who are unemployed and 
those who are in jobs which do not use 
their highest skill. More than a year 
ago we urged our membership to co- 
operate by registering at their local 
employment offices, even though they 
were currently employed, to help the 
Employment Service build such a file. 

Now that the unfilled need is urgent 
in some defense occupations we would 
approve the extension of the Employ- 
ment Service’s register of skills by re- 
quiring each employer to report the 
names and experience of persons in his 
employ skilled in the critical defense 
occupations. The Employment Service 
should be authorized to offer to a quali- 
fied worker in a non-essential job a 
chance to move over to an important 
defense job, but not to compel the 
transfer if the offer is refused. Good 
conditions on defense jobs would as- 
sure a sufficient labor supply. 

To keep hirings orderly and prevent 
random pirating of labor from other 
jobs, the critical defense jobs should 
not be advertised broadcast. Employ- 
ers should not be permitted to hire at 
the factory gate or to send out labor 
scouts. Those jobs should be filled by 
the public employment offices or 
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through regular tunion employment 
channels established by collective bar- 
gaining agreements with the employ- 
ers. 

No method of handling our labor 
supply should permit interference with 
or destruction of union placement 
work. The unions are cooperating ef- 
fectively with the Employment Serv- 
ice. Their part in labor placement is 
valuable and important to preserve. 

This negotiated transfer of workers 
from jobs in other industries to criti- 
cal defense occupations should be the 
last resort in getting defense work 
done. As far as possible those critical 
jobs should be filled by people not 
working at their highest skills else- 
where. 

The defense work should be con- 
tracted to companies which are being 
squeezed out of normal production by 
the priority orders on materials which 
keep them from using aluminum, cop- 
per, steel, rubber, etc., for civilian 
goods. 

Subcontracting should be required to 
a high degree of all primary contrac- 
tors. Defense subcontracting should 
spread the work out to small shops in 
the Middle West and South where 
there is a larger supply of skilled labor 
available and shops are closing for lack 


of defense orders and inability to get 
raw materials for regalar production. 

Whenever converting a plant from 
civilian to defense production calls for 
a difference in labor skills, training on 
the job should be given to fit the men 
to new jobs. Men should be given a 
chance to qualify for better positions 
in their own plants whenever, by 
training or upgrading and rotation of 
jobs, they can become capable of tak- 
ing them. It is destructive of the 
morale in a plant to have new men 
brought in for jobs the former workers 
could have filled as well. 

The first requirement should be that 
management make the best use pos- 
sible of its own working force; offering 
training on the job and apprenticeship 
for the development of skilled crafts- 
men. If it still needs men for import- 
ant defense work, the Employment 
Service should refer qualified unem- 
ployed men and the employer should 
relax all former specifications not es- 
sential to good work on the job. Prohi- 
bitions against men over forty-five or 
fifty, refusal to use women or married 
women, discrimination against Negroes 
or persons of foreign birth or parent- 
age should be ended. 

If with the relaxation of these speci- 
fications the Employment Service still 
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DEMAND that labor be repre- 

sented at the peace conference 
after the present war highlighted the 
recent three-day convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labor. 
The proposal was advanced by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and was greeted with 
cheers and prolonged applause from the 
assembled delegates. 

The convention, the seventy-eighth 
annual conclave of the largest State 
Federation of Labor in the land, took 
place at Syracuse, with the representa- 
tives of 1,400,000 unionized wage- 
earners in attendance. 

“T declare that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stands behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and in support of the 
eight points announced by him a few 
days ago,” Mr. Green said. “In addi- 
tion, we want to offer an amendment 
to the eight points. 

“When this tyrant running loose in 
Europe by the name of Hitler is finally 
defeated and the representatives of the 
governments sit around the conference 
table, we want labor represented, sit- 
ting at that conference table, too. 

“T demand that the representatives 
of labor from every nation, speaking 
different languages, worshiping in ac- 
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cordance with the dictates of their 
conscience, be there to help shape a 
new world. 

“We want written into the agree- 
ment, in simple language, this: That 
workers in every nation throughout the 
world shall be accorded the full and 
unrestricted right to establish -and 
maintain free, democratic unions. That 
right must never be given up.” 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
warned the convention that “even in 
the midst of this defense program we 
must project our thoughts to the day 
when defense production ceases.” 

“American industry is now running 
in high gear,” he said. “Thousands of 
factories are operating twenty-four 
hours a day. Workers can go from 
city to city and find jobs. But let us 
remember that there will be a day when 
this defense program will cease. 

“We have to look forward to that 
day because when that day comes we 
will be face to face—unless something 
is done about it—with a major de- 
pression.” 

He urged the government to follow 
the recent proposal of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor fer an agency, upon which labor, 





cannot supply the needed men, two ad- 
ditional sources of labor should be 
tapped. First, the Employment Serv- 
ice should call on the available work- 
ers in other areas who are willing to 
pay traveling expenses and some at 
least of the cost of moving personal 
property. This practice will need to 
be expanded if workers are sought 
from a considerable distance. 

Second, the skilled workers holding 
non-defense jobs or defense jobs of 
lesser urgency may need to be offered 
the critical defense jobs. Without doubt 
this is a hardship for the employers 
asked to furnish information on the 
workers whose skills would permit 
them to fill the critical defense occupa- 
tions. Some of them may avoid losing 
workers by converting to defense pro- 
duction, but those who fail to do so 
will suffer from both material and 
labor priorities. 

The priority orders on materials pre- 
vent a company’s getting the amount 
or kinds of supplies it needs. The 
method of negotiated transfer of work- 
ers, a kind of priority, could not be 
effective unless the employer agreed 
not to replace the men he lost by others 
of equal skill and/ experience. 

Without such provision, there would 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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industry, agriculture and government 
would be represented, “to plan for an 
employment program that will use the 
resources of America so that we can 
go on producing, not the things of war 
but the things that make life worth- 
while.” 

The delegates unanimously approved 
the eight-point war-aim program pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill at 
their recent meeting in the Atlantic. 
The convention also adopted a resolu- 
tion approving all-out aid to Soviet 
Russia as well as the other victims of 
aggression, but made it clear at the 
same time that aid to Russia was re- 
garded as a matter of military expedi- 
ency and did not indicate that the A. 
F. of L. was diminishing its hostility to 
Communism. 

The convention approved a resolu- 
tion calling for the immediate creation 
of federal and state agencies, with the 
participation of labor, to formulate 
plans for the nation’s transition from 
the defense footing to a peace status. 

President Thomas J. Lyons, Secre- 
tary E. W. Edwards and all other offi- 
cers of the State Federation were re- 
elected and Harold C. Hanover was 
elected to fill a vacant vice-presidency. 
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Or THIS Labor Day the workers 
of America should consider their 
blessings. 

In Europe and Asia and other con- 
tinents hundreds of millions of work- 
ers have lost whatever measure of free- 
dom they formerly possessed. They 
are no better than slaves. They have 
no choice of employment, no voice in 
determination of wages and working 
conditions, no free will of any kind. 

We in America are still free. 

In other lands countless millions of 
human beings live in daily fear for 
themselves and their loved ones. Their 
nations are at war. Ruthless bombings, 
the tragedy of which we cannot even 
imagine, rain upon them from the skies. 
Hunger is widespread, the necessities 
of life are unobtainable, living condi- 
tions are miserable. 

In America we are still at peace. No 
one need go hungry. Millions who 
were jobless are now working at good 


y. 

On this national holiday of Ameri- 
can workers it is well for us to think 
of these things and to decide what each 
and all of us can do to prevent war, 
hunger, disease and slavery from dev- 
astating our land as it has other nations. 

We must decide first of all that we 
are for democracy and that democracy 
is for us. We must reject totalitarian- 
ism in any and all its forms as we 
would reject a deadly poison. Never 
before has it been so clear that human 
security depends on the tolerance and 
justice which only a democratic gov- 
ernment offers. Never before has it 































been so apparent that dictatorship, 
based upon hate, force and intolerance, 
menaces the future of the entire world 
and the progress of the human race. 

But pledging allegiance to the prin- 
ciples of American democracy is not 
enough. We must also resolve to de- 
fend it-to the limit of our powers by 
willing sacrifice, by self-discipline and 
by full cooperation with our govern- 
ment. 

I am gratified to be able to report 
on this Labor Day that the five million 
men and women of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have done these very 
things in a most glorious way during 
the past year. They have supported 
the national defense program with their 
hearts, their minds and their daily toil. 
They have refrained from strikes sabo- 
taging the defense program. They 
have gone out of their way to help the 
government make the defense program 
a success. They have contributed their 
skill, their strength and their sweat in 
that tremendous undertaking. They 
have endured hardships and injustices 
uncomplainingly. They have displayed 
the loyalty and discipline of a free in- 
dustrial army. 

My testimony to these facts is sup- 
ported by the responsible heads of the 
government agencies entrusted with the 
administration of the defense program. 

I have received official reports from 
the War and the Navy Departments 
and from the Office of Production Man- 
agement which show that more than 99 
per cent of the five million members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have refrained from striking at any 
time for any cause in the defense pro- 
gram. 

More than this, the official reports 
prove that the success achieved in the 
defense program to date has been ac- 
complished only because American 
Federation of Labor unions and their 
members have pitched in with a will to 
do the job and do it well. Undersecre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson re- 
ports that the Army construction pro- 
gram has been completed on schedule 
“with excellent cooperation from la- 
bor.” No serious delay has been oc- 
casioned by labor troubles during the 
entire program, Mr. Patterson attests, 
and “the patriotic work done by labor 
organizations in furnishing us with 
skilled labor in regions where there 





was a dearth of labor is greatly appreci- 
ated.” 

Similarly, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox reports that he has “never seen 
a higher morale among shipbuilding 
workers.” Warship and merchant ship 
construction, he says, is going at top 
speed in every yard in the Atlantic, 
Pacific aad the Gulf. “They are away 
ahead of schedule—about a _ year 
ahead,” he tells us. 

These testimonials are a sincere trib- 
ute to the efficiency of American labor 
and American industry working in 
close teamwork with the government. 

Proud as I am of the record of the 
men and women of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I feel it necessary to 
call upon them to redouble their efforts 
during the coming months. A crisis is 
at hand. New threats to our national 
safety are looming and our country may 
eventually be forced into war to de- 





fend our way of life. These dangers 
demand a degree of service which none 
but American workers can give and 
which they surely will give in defense 
of free America. 

With the progress of the defense 
program, organization has advanced 
sharply and wages are being lifted to 
increasingly high levels. The member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor daily reaches new high records, 
as gains mount up in an uninterrupted 
flow. Never was our organization 
stronger and more powerful. 

Selfish and shortsighted individuals 
and groups have sought to smear labor 
and to snipe at its gains, but their 
efforts have been defeated in every in- 
stance. Every anti-labor bill voted on 
in Congress has been rejected by over- 
whelming majorities. The American 
people know and our government 
knows that labor cooperation cannot 
be forced, but can and will be given in 
full measure, of their own free will, by 
all loyal American workers. 
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‘i- O* ALL the days in the year 
Labor Day is the one that: is 
yy peculiarly our own, and it is fitting 
ni that on this Labor Day, as on past 
ig Labor Days, we should pause for a few 
ip moments to consider some of the mat- 
p ters of outstanding concern to the 
c, working people of our nation. 
y Labor Day this year comes at a criti- 
ir cal juncture in the history of the United 
States. There is a worldwide struggle 


between the forces of totalitarianism, 
on the one hand, and the forces of 
democracy, on the other. Our coun- 
try, the greatest democracy of all, has 
adopted a policy of helping those coun- 
tries which have been attacked by the 
totalitarian aggressors. Billions of dol- 
lars have been appropriated for the 
manufacture of tanks and planes, ships 
and guns. We are building a power- 
ful Army. We are training thousands 
of young men to fly planes. We have 
occupied Iceland. We have expelled 
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the consular staffs of Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy. A state of unlimited 


national emergency has been pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States. 


Adolf Hitler has said that the Amer- 
ican way of life and his so-called New 
Order cannot exist together in the 
world. He is determined that Nazi 
totalitarianism shall prevail, that de- 
mocracy shall everywhere be extir- 
pated. The overwhelming majority of 
the American people are determined, 
however, that our system of freedom 
and justice shall continue and Hitler’s 
plans shall be thwarted. The atmos- 
phere is tense. Many well-informed 
people are convinced that our coun- 
try will surely be in a “shooting war” 
long before another Labor Day rolls 
around. 

In this most serious period in Amer- 
ican history, the workers of the United 
States, as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, are fully con- 
scious of the heavy responsibility which 
rests upon them. In the showdown 
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between totalitarianism and democracy, 
manpower alone, without modern fight- 
ing equipment, is helpless. The job 
of American labor is to produce this 
equipment—to produce it in such quan- 
tities that America will really be the 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” 

During the past year this colossal 
task has found American labor giving 
service of the highest type. We of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
been cooperating with our national 
government 100 per cent in its pro- 
gram of national defense—and we 
shall continue to cooperate. 

Without a single serious delay a vast 
construction program of Army canton- 
ments, Naval stations and defense fac- 
tories has been carried out. In the 
production of the planes and ships and 
other implements through which Hitler 
and Hitlerism will be erased from the 
Earth, we of Labor have made it pos- 
sible for the rate of output to be 
stepped up many-fold in little more 
than a year. 

The millions of men and women in 
the American Federation of Labor 
have patriotically made many sacrifices 
in order to serve the cause of national 
defense. In hundreds of cases we have 
avoided strikes, engaging in walkouts 
only where the attitude of the employer 
has made it difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid strike action. And since the 
establishment of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, we have avoided in- 
terruptions of vital production even in 
those cases where employer provoca- 
tion of labor was flagrant and have 
made use of the Board’s machinery to 
keep the wheels of defense industry 
whirring. 

While I have cited the cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in general terms, I believe a few spe- 
cific figures will make the picture 
clearer. I have referred to these sta- 
tistics on previous occasions, but they 
cannot be too often repeated, for they 
constitute the perfect refutation of the 
charges by the enemies of trade union- 
ism that the workers of this country 
are impeding the defense program. 

Taking all defense work from the 
start of the program, only one man-day 
of work has been lost as the result of 
an American Federation of Labor 
strike in every 2,400 man-days of work 
performed. In other words, only one 
twenty-fourth of one per cent of de- 


fense work time has been lost because 
of an A. F. of L. work stoppage. And, 
good as that record is, we of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are striving 
to better it if it is humanly possible 
to do so. 

Despite the defense program, which 
has made jobs for millions who were 
formerly unemployed, the problem of 
unemployment still hangs over us like 
a shadow. We are now encountering 
the problem in a novel shape—defense 
unemployment. Essential materials 
which are not available in sufficient vol- 
ume to take care of both defense and 
non-defense industries are being routed 
to the defense plants. Without ma- 
terials factories cannot operate, and 
when they shut down their workers 
are added to the unemployed. Obvi- 
ously this is a grave problem, and the 
American Federation of Labor is alive 
to it. 

Another tremendous problem before 
the labor movement is the one which 
may be summed up in the question, 
“After the emergency—what then?” 
In other words, are we to have another 
and worse depression when the defense 
program ends and all the huge plants 
now engaged in producing the ma- 
chines of modern warfare, for the 
United States, for Britain and for the 
other victims of aggression, shut 
down? Outside the labor movement 
this problem has received scant con- 
sideration to date, though the impor- 
tance of the question can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

On this Labor Day of 1941 the 
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OCIAL security is the nation’s best 
available system of defense against 
economic disorders. We paid heavily 
in the early Thirties for our failure to 
have begun this system of community 
savings during the previous decade. If 
we fail to have an adequate social se- 
curity system functioning before the 
defense boom recedes, the penalty may 
be disastrous to our system of govern- 
ment. 

The danger is accentuated by the 
fact that, until the threat of subversive 
infiltration by organized fifth columns 
has been effectively removed, the suf- 
fering of widespread destitution and 
dependency offers the breeding ground 
for discontent. 

Is our present system adequate to 
provide the essential security for to- 
morrow ? 

For an answer we need only refer 
to the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Committee 
on Social Security as reported to the 
New Orleans convention by Vice- 
President Woll as chairman. 

Following their acceptance by the 
convention, the recommendations have 
been repeatedly publicized by President 
Green and Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 

Social security, as now established, 
is like a 1930 air force—so far as its 
adequacy to defend American families 
is concerned—against an economic 
Luftwaffe composed of the known haz- 
ards of death, old age, unemployment, 
disability and destitution among Amer- 
ica’s wage-earners. 

At a time when every effort is being 
made to mobilize men and materials 
against the physical dangers of foreign 
aggression, we need more than ever to 
defend our people and our institutions 
against the demoralization caused 
within our communities by widespread 
dependency which social insurance is 
so well designed to prevent. 

Even if human suffering and eco- 
nomic havoc were not involved, the ex- 
pense of social insurance would be 
justified as a domestic defense against 
the subversive influences of Fascism, 
Communism or other crackpot schemes. 
Social insurance, as the British have 
learned, is one of the major assets 
which makes a democracy capable of 
self-defense because it makes the de- 
mocracy worth defending. 

But social security cannot be estab- 
lished overnight. Community funds 


must be accumulated and individual 
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equities built up. Unless a chronic 
disease is intelligently diagnosed and 
treated, it has emergency consequences. 
That is why the public assistance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act had 
to be established in 1935 and placed 
in operation immediately. That is 
why the WPA, NYA, CCC and simi- 
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lar emergency institutions had to be 
established. : But the emergency of 
1933 or 1935 continues in large meas- 
ure to exist. 

Experience tells us that a static 
emergency in reality is a chronic dis- 
ease which cannot be cured by emer- 
gency measures. Social insurance must 
be relied upon to meet the chronic 
sources of destitution. 

Besides, the time is ripe for estab- 
lishing a real and adequate social in- 
surance program. Employment and 
payrolls are perhaps higher than ever 
before. Danger of inflation exists. 

The collection of suitable social in- 
surance taxes would not only be feasi- 
ble today but would serve as a form of 
compulsory community savings to re- 
duce present pressure on consumer 
goods and thus to avert inflation. 
Funds so raised would be available to 
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provide necessary financing of the de- 
fense program. 

Social insurance would buy a “share 
of freedom” for the community today 
and hold it in trust to provide to our 
citizens freedom from fear and free- 
dom from destitution tomorrow. Our 
real problem is to focus our objectives, 
among which I suggest the most im- 
portant are: 

(1) A complete, integrated social in- 
surance program must be established 
among the entire working population 
on a national basis with a maximum of 
administrative decentralization. The 
chaos of multiple taxes and collecting 
agencies, of duplicating federal and 
state records, of limited coverages of 
groups and risks, of competing state 
systems of “experience rating” cut- 
backs, of variable, inadequate benefit 
scales, and disqualifications, and of un- 
justifiable exclusions must be dumped 
overboard and one real national sys- 
tem substituted. 

(2) Old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance is today the most nearly suitable 
program in existence. Its major defect 
is to be found in the exclusion of ap- 
proximately twenty million wage-earn- 
ers from effective coverage. So long 
as such exclusions continue they and 
their families are economically dis- 
franchised and left dependent upon the 
dole of public assistance. 

Personally, I believe we should in- 
clude even military service as a cov- 
ered employment. Soldiers and sailors 
usually enter civilian life at some date 
and face the same difficulties of financ- 
ing security for themselves and their 
families as do any wage-earners. The 
suggestion that the protection of social 
security eligibility and benefit scales 
for selectees and national guardsmen 
be handled by not counting such period 
of service against their social security 
credits is niggardly. 

Coverage of defense workers in gov- 
ernment arsenals and navy yards could 
best be solved on a similar basis since 
some 200,000 have left covered occu- 
pations for defense employment and 
few, if any of them, are at liberty to 
benefit from civil service retirement 
programs. 

The major administrative obstacle 
in connection with the extension of 
coverage to domestic service and agri- 
cultural labor could readily be solved 
by the use of the stamp book system. 

More liberal allowances as to earn- 
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ings by those receiving benefits is 
clearly desirable unless or until benefit 
scales are increased. Insurance pay- 
ments to aged parents of a worker 
should be made on the same basis as 
to the widow or child, provided only 
that the worker was contributing to 
their support previous to his death and 
that payments be subject to limitation 
as to amount. 

More adequate lump-sum death bene- 
fits should be provided and they should 
be made payable primarily to those who 
are responsible for meeting medical and 
funeral expenses. Eligibility require- 
ments are not unreasonable if present 
exclusions as to covered employments 
are eliminated. 

Payments to the children of a wage- 
earning mother might well be made in 
the case of her death on the same basis 
as would occur on behalf of a wage- 
earning father. 

(3) Disability insurance should be 
established on the same basis as that 
recommended for old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. The same adminis- 
trative machinery can be utilized and 
costs financed through the same sort 
of taxation. 

It is estimated that seven million 
people in the United States are sick or 
disabled on an average day, of whom 
some two and one-half millions are on 
the average suffering from disabilities 
which have already lasted over a year, 
a third of whom were previously gain- 
fully employed. 


This is in addition to the number of | 


persons “temporarily disabled” by ill- 
ness or injury who likewise need social 
insurance protection. 

The scale of benefits for total dis- 
ability might be similar to that for old 
age insurance, while that for temporary 
disability probably should follow the 
scale suggested for unemployment in- 
surance. 

It must be remembered that under 
present legislation the eligibility and 
equity of workers insured under social 
security are dissipated or destroyed 
during the idleness enforced by dis- 
ability. Thus at present not only are 
the worker and his family denied pro- 
tection during illness or injury when 
financial need is greatest but their very 
inability to work costs them a reduc- 
tion or loss of equities previously 
earned. 

No more anti-social circumstance 
can easily be imagined than a con- 
dition in which the disabled worker 
is a financial burden to his family alive 
whereas wife and young children would 
be given monthly insurance payments 
if the illness or injury were fatal. 
Social security should not be an induce- 
ment to suicide! 
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(4) Health services are essential to 
prevent the suffering and prolongation 
of disability from illness or accident. 
While the costs are estimated to be 
three or four times the one per cent of 
payrolls deemed sufficient for tempo- 
rary disability insurance, it is time that 
we faced facts and eliminated the buga- 
boo raised by a few perhaps unrepre- 
sentative lobbyists for the medical pro- 
fession. 

(5) Employment security means 
jobs or insurance for available work- 
ers. Lack of space prevents adequate 
discussion of the hodge-podge mas- 
querading under fifty-one fronts as un- 
employment insurance. 

On the one hand we face essential 
needs for the mobility of labor to meet 
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national industrial needs in the defense 
program. 

On the other hand we find eligibility 
and amount of insurance protection 
determined by fifty-one miniature sys- 
tems of insurance, most of which vie 
with one another to hold benefits to a 
minimum so as to afford to employers 
a maximum in experience rating cut- 
backs. 

The American Federation of Labor 
long ago urged a federal system. Now 
that the shortsighted selfishness of com- 
petitive state agencies has been clearly 
demonstrated there need be no further 
delay in effecting a national system of 
unemployment insurance and free pub- 
lic employment services. 

The major obstacles are two: (1) 
the opposition of some employers who 
enjoy the attitude of most state agency 
administrations; (2) the hostility of 
state agency employes against disturb- 





ance of their vested interests. The 
second could easily be handled by pro- 
viding that such employes be trans- 
ferred to the federal service. The re- 
sulting administrative efficiency would 
provide enough available employes to 
handle disability insurance. 

Regional administration of local of- 
fices to prevent bottlenecking in Wash- 
ington, with a central bookkeeping 
headquarters, would be essential if the 
system is to survive. Clear-cut re- 
sponsibilities along these lines would 
be far preferable to the present system 
of see-sawing controls, buck-passing of 
responsibility, long delays and con- 
fusion. 

Of course, decentralization will not 
cure all our problems. Bureaucracy 
can be as vicious at the regional or state 
level as in Washington. In fact, I be- 
lieve some federal errors are due to 
excess of zeal, whereas at regional or 
state levels the opposite cause is too 
often plainly evident. 

Dangers of bureaucracy can be par- 
ticularly serious in the employment 
service. Those of us who believe that 
a free public system of employment 
offices is essential have a heavy respon- 
sibility to see to it that it does not 
degenerate into a Labor Front, domi- 
nated by labor-hating bureaucrats who 
might seek to control when, where and 
for whora individual workers might be 
employed. 

Direct responsibility, with a decen- 
tralization of authority, should permit 
the normal safeguards of an alert 
democracy to exercise any necessary 
controls if labor organizations are ac- 
tively functioning as a representative 
part of the whole program. 

General relief, in the form of grants 
by the federal government to supple- 
ment local funds, is needed to provide 
sustenance for all those not covered by 
the social insurance programs and those 
either too old for federal-state aid to 
dependent children or too young for 
federal-state aid to the needy aged. The 
need for such a public assistance pro- 
gram is apparent and should be begun 
now. 

The recommendations of the New 
Orleans convention of the American 
Federation of Labor on social security 
are clear-cut. In the opinion of some, 
the pregram might be expensive. Even 
costlier, however, is the failure to rec- 
ognize that comparable outlays’ are 
already necessary. 

By suitable planning and adminis- 
tration we at least should reduce some 
of the suffering, salvage many useful 
lives and seal our domestic frontiers 
against the insidious termites of desti- 
tution and discontent which are the 
most subversive elements that confront 
our democracy. 
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By ED J. BROWN 


President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


HEN WE speak of electrical 

workers we must have in mind a 
farflung craft that touches modern life 
at every point. When you plug in your 
electric razor in the morning to the 
tunes on the electric radio or brew a 
little tea or coffee over an electric 
heater, you are availing yourself of 
electrical energy. The craft of elec- 
trical workers is all bound together 
with a task involving this mysterious, 
invisible force called electricity. 

When Benjamin Franklin brought 
the first thunderbolt out of the sky, he 
was probably not aware that the same 
force would light houses, propel street 
cars, heat homes, make dark rooms 
lighi as day, turn great turbines, carry 
music across continents, manufacture 
ice, curl Betty’s hair or guide father’s 
razor across his stubbly beard. 

So pervasive is this force that 
moderns are scarcely aware of its wide- 
flung usefulness until they are de- 
prived of conveniences by its absence. 

The 210,000 members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers are constantly aware of the 
mystery of electricity because they and 
their tools come in contact only with 
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the resultant consequences of the use 
of electric power. 

The Brotherhood has long had a 
slogan, “Where electricity goes, there 
goes the union.” 

The volatile character of electricity 
gives the electrician a wide field for 
operation, so that a union which takes 
its shape and outline from the product 
itself has many branches and complex 
problems and accumulates a great deal 
of specialized knowledge. 

Too frequently the public thinks of 


an electrical worker merely as one who 
wires houses in which millions of 
Americans work and live. But before 
the maze of conduit and wire can be 
animated in the house, electricity must 
be generated in great powerhouses and 
transported in unseen ducts under the 
street or in copper wires above the 
street to offices and residences. 

Though electricity is generated in 
powerhouses heavy with machinery, 
there are nearly as many electrical 
workers connected with the public util- 
ity industry as there are now in the bus- 
iness of wiring buildings and houses. 

Before the great powerhouses can 
originate this electrical energy, turbines 
must be built back in manutacturing 
plants; copper wires must be properly 
fabricated ; conduit must be dipped four 
times in zinc solutions. 

All this is done in great manufactur- 
ing plants which are also manned by 
electrical workers. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers now has 500 manu- 
facturing plants under contract. These 
plants produce the countless gadgets 
and time-saving devices used in homes 
and offices, air conditioning systems, 
electrical fixtures, electric motors, 
lamps and fixtures which go to make 
up the electric age. 

But out of this labyrinth one can see 
a straight, narrow line of unity in the 
electrical energy itself. Radio broad- 
casting has become a great field for or- 
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ganization during the last few years. 
A new industry, it still requires the 
trained hand of the skilled craftsman, 
almost of engineering grade, to tune 
the instruments that bring music and 
entertainment to listening millions. 

Take the railroad field alone. The 
railroads, they now report, are recover- 
ing from the slump by the magical in- 
fluence of electricity. Air-conditioned 
cars of palatial equipment, diesel-driven 
locomotives make the modern train a 
fast-moving hotel on wheels. Men of 
exceptional skill must originate and 
maintain these trains. The job of the 
railroad electrician calls for a mechanic 
yersed in all branches of the craft. 

The average electrician found in 
towns and cities cannot fill the bill, 
since the work involves power plant 
experience, inside and outside wiring, 
repairing of all kinds of electrical 
equipment, care and maintenance of 
generators and motors, construction 
and maintenance of power lines, appli- 
cation and maintenance of locomotive 
lighting, including headlights, cab- 
lights and signals, application and 
maintenance of equipment for car light- 
ing, especially the ability to locate 
trouble and remedy it with the least 
possible delay. He must also be thor- 
oughly conversant with the national 
code. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers makes no distinc- 
tion between those qualified and certi- 
fied men in any branch of the electrical 
industry, whether it be seagoing or 
terrestrial. The journeyman electrician 
is a journeyman electrician. He is 
produced after four years, or even five, 
of apprenticeship to the trade, supple- 
mented by theoretical schooling in 
classes set up by the organization. 

It is a policy of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to 
give its apprentices an all-around elec- 
trical education before they are per- 
mitted to enter specialized fields. We 
view our work a good deal in the same 
manner as academicians view college 
work. We expect our journeymen to 
get their A.B. degrees, so to speak, 
before they undertake postgraduate 
work in specialized fields. 

To be a good electrician one must be 
careful, thorough, resourceful, respon- 
sible and have unmistakable mechanical 
skill, Our trade is a combination of 
electrical, mechanical and technical. 

There is no room in the electrical 
trade for a man who has the habit 
mind. The trade will not permit it. 
Ours is a constantly changing industry. 
Electrical science expands rapidly ; new 
inventions and discoveries mean the 
electrician must keep himself abreast 
of the changing horizon. In high 
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school—and the majority of our men 
have a high school education, and some 
have college—the aspiring electrician 
must be interested in physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, mechanical drawing 
as well as the theory of electricity. 
When electricity first began to be 
used in a commercial way the elec- 
trician’s job was small. He built the 
lines that carried electrical energy to 
consumers, but this consumption was 
only in the way of illumination, and 
the electrician had few tasks. With 
the expansion of the electrical industry 
his job has multiplied many-fold. 
Take the electrical maintenance man. 







In 1895 his job largely had to do with 
replacing electric light bulbs in sockets 
when the bulbs played out. Now his 
task involves the servicing of trans- 
formers, network distribution systems, 
fire alarm systems, sprinkler systems, 
watch report systems, low and high 
voltage motors, high speed elevator 
equipment, moving pictures, sound and 
public address systems, cleaning equip- 
ment, armatures, automatic fire protec- 
tion systems, refrigerating compres- 
sors, centrifugal pumps, fans (ventilat- 
ing and exhaust), central vacuum 
cleaning machines, rewinding motors, 
generators and coils. 

In short, the electrical worker is the 
servant of the great revolutionary 
force, electricity. He must be a capable, 

intelligent and responsible person, 

for his job is not only to serve 
millions of consumers but to 
protect lives and property. 

















Local Union Responsibility 


HEN THE WORK of the Office of 

Production Management reached the 
stage where its priority orders would reach 
into every town and village, closing factory 
doors or changing the machinery and the 
products, and when the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply was ready 
to ration or close down production for civil- 
ian use, the American Federation of Labor 
created a Federation Committee for National 
Defense and asked all State Federations of 
Labor and city central bodies to form corre- 
sponding committees, so that the whole labor 
movement could act as a unit in doing its part 
in national defense and in conserving those 
principles and practices of democratic free- 
dom which labor seeks to defend. 

Responsibility rests upon labor organiza- 
tions at every level of organization. Local 
unions should report at once all instances of 
closing of factories or reduction of staff, so 
that reports can be made to federal agencies 
that can relieve such situations. Initiative on 
your part will help to protect your interests 
and save you from the expense of moving 
and the uncertainty of change. Prompt re- 
porting of problems and prompt response 
from the Defense Administration will main- 
tain morale, and in any defense program 
morale is the most important factor. 

The Federation stands ready to supplement 
whatever information you may report and 
will put the full force of the labor movement 
in support of constructive policies. The first 
step in this federated effort is immediate re- 
porting of business shutdowns and unemploy- 
ment resulting from defense orders by local 
unions, organizers and central bodies. 

We have urged upon OPM the need for 
technical counsel to enable plants without 
defense orders and denied necessary material 
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for civilian production to convert their plants 
to other civilian production or to defense 
production. Reports to headquarters of all 
cases will facilitate action along this line and 
will protect your interests as well as those of 
many other citizens. 


Plan Reconstruction 


HE EXTENT and the nature of the 

changes necessary to turn our industries 
into arsenals of democracy is indicated by the 
proportion of national income which will go 
into defense. Germany is now spending be- 
tween 60 and 72 per cent of its income on 
war, Great Britain 50 per cent. The United 
States will be spending about 33 per cent by 
the end of the year and probably 50 per cent 
in 1942. Industries supplying civilian needs 
will be drastically reduced by priorities and 
the drop in spending income. 

When peace comes the dislocations entailed 
in the return to normal production will be 
just as harrowing and costly as those we are 
now making. Nor will it be possible to fol- 
low former practices and customs. If we 
begin now we may have ready plans and 
accumulated experience that will enable us 
to avoid long periods of unemployment for 
millions of workers by providing them with 
productive, self-sustaining work. 

The agencies and the people responsible 
for defense are fully occupied with work that 
presses upon them. There should bea group 
to consider principles, policies and plans for 
our future economic organization. This is 
a responsibility which requires time as well 
as wisdom and sufficient detachment from 
immediate duties to permit concentrated at- 
tention. Our plan for reconstruction should 
be formed by democratically chosen repre- 
sentatives of the major groups concerned. A 
commission composed of such representatives, 
authorized by Congress and financed by 
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public funds, should begin its studies immedi- 
ately. 

Following the last World War foreign 
markets and the economic structure of every 
nation crumbled under financial and eco- 
nomic cataclysms, so that there were years 
of unemployment, hunger, misery and waste 
of human capacity and life. 

We cannot safely repeat these major blun- 
ders. We therefore urge Congress to act 
promptly and effectively so that the respon- 
sibility of providing for reconstruction may 
be met constructively. 

In addition to providing for planning for 
reconstruction in our democratic economy, 
Congress should similarly provide a commis- 
sion to study and be ready to recommend 
provisions for the peace treaty to promote 
maintenance of world peace. We shall never 
be able to escape from war unless we can 
devise practical agencies and methods for 
dealing with situations and causes which 
result in war. 


Respite From Turmoil 


T IS WITH relief that we turn from the 

turmoil and confusion which the Second 
World War has brought to our home and 
factory doors. It is steadying and hearten- 
ing to turn aside for a few hours for the 
observance of a day that typifies the results 
of past struggles. 

Labor Day commemorates a long struggle 
of those who toil to lift themselves to the 
status of free persons who give their labor 
and services in accordance with the terms of 
contracts negotiated with employers by their 
own representatives. Free persons control 
their own lives in choosing what they will do 
and will not do. They have a right to secure 
for themselves a share in social progress and 
the responsibility of exercising that right. 

We who are free and in the forefront of 
economic progress have a responsibility for 
securing and maintaining corresponding op- 
portunity and an influence in both the politi- 
cal and social fields. As these fields are 
ever-changing our responsibility continuously 
urges us on, but each struggle is a new 
opportunity. 

This year the emergency and the problems 
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that confront us are more crucial than those 
of any previous time. Our anniversary day 
returns to find the turmoil and agony of war 
closer to our homes and factory doors. The 
currents of revolution within Europe and. 
Asia have reached out to the far corners of 
the world. Personal freedom is the funda- 
mental involved. 

We abhor the destruction and waste of war, 
but unless we have personal freedom we lose 
all the gains of past centuries. We must be 
ready to defend our institutions against 
worldwide revolution. 

So for the past eighteen months we have 
been gradually shifting our defense prepara- 
tions to a war basis, until now we are moving 
at a rapid pace. Within the next three 
months one-third of our industrial machinery 
will be converted to war production or to 
some new kind of civilian production. Large 
amounts of basic materials must be procured 
for defense production and for all other 
needs. 

Conversion of peacetime production to 
defense production means organizing a new 
economy with all of the changes, losses and 
suffering attendant upon change in such a 
basic field. 

Labor stands ready to assume its sacrifices 
for the defense of human freedom. The only 
condition we impose is that we have repre- 
sentation in determining the character of our 
sacrifices and in the administration by which 
these sacrifices are exacted. Only through 
the participation of representatives chosen by 
unions can the workers of America feel that 
they have a responsibility for national de- 
fense out of which grows national determina- 
tion to win the struggle regardless of all 
costs. 

Labor Day 1941 should be observed with 
solemn realization that we must gird our 
strength for a period of action that will make 
heavy demands upon our ability to produce 
and will require most alert and intelligent ' 
activity to protect our rights and get consider- 
ation for our welfare by those making de- 
cisions in the Defense Administration. 


Wel 
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HE TRIBORO Coach Corpora- 
tion decision recently handed down 
by the Court of Appeals of New York, 
the state’s highest court, deals with 
some of the most important questions 
arising from the enactment and ad- 
ministration of state and federal labor 
relations acts—questions which are of 
direct and practical concern to all trade 
union officials. 

Foremost among these questions was 
the effect of this type of legislation 
upon the status of the closed shop con- 
tract. In sponsoring the legislation 
organized labor consented to one sig- 
nificant change in the law affecting 
closed shop contracts—namely, that 
thereafter closed shop contracts made 
only with a majority union would be 
valid. 

It was appreciated that this change 
would substantially impair the impor- 
tant legal right of a union to negotiate 
closed shop contracts regardless of 
whether it was designated by a ma- 
jority or a minority or no employes. 
Nevertheless, because of the many 
benefits to labor in this type of legis- 
lation and out of a desire for a con- 
sistent application of the majority rule 
concept, labor voluntarily consented to 
the change. 

In so doing, however, it was not, of 
course, contemplated that the closed 
shop principle should be weakened in 
other respects. On the contrary, every 
one of these acts expressly preserves 
the right of non-dominated majority 
unions to enter into agreements im- 
posing membership in such unions as 
a condition of employment. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that some of the Labor Boards created 
to administer these acts appeared to 
resent the fact that their powers were 
somewhat restricted by the right of 
unions to negotiate closed shop agree- 
ments. 

Accordingly, they evolved principles 
that tended more and more to devital- 
ize this basic union right, failing com- 
pletely to appreciate the fact that the 
closed shop was an effective, and some- 
times an indispensable means of se- 
curing union security and industrial 
stability. 

Quite naturally, responsible labor 
leaders took sharp issue with this 
unnecessary and unforeseen tendency. 
What aggravated the situation was 

that most of the Labor Board de- 
cisions affecting closed shop contracts 
were rendered in representation cases 
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which are not ordinarily subject to 
review by the courts. 

The Triboro case presented a splen- 
did opportunity to have this problem 
thoroughly thrashed out in the courts. 
The opportunity was not lost. At the 
time the case first arose Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany was presi- 
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dent of the New York State Federation 
of Labor. Effectively led by him, the 
State Federation gave its every sup- 
port to the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, the American Federation of 
Labor affiliate directly involved. 

The facts were as follows: The Tri- 
boro Coach Corporation applied in 
1936 for a charter to operate a public 
bus line in New York City. It was 
that city’s policy to grant no franchise 
to any such company unless the com- 
pany agreed in advance to enter into 
a collective agreement with a bonafide 
union. At that time the Amalgamated 
was the only bonafide union with juris- 
diction over workers engaged in the 
operation of buses. Accordingly, the 
company entered into a closed shop 
agreement with the Amalgamated for 
a period of three years. The agree- 
ment was automatically renewable 











An Important Victory ts Won 


unless terminated by notice of either 
of the parties ninety days prior to the 
expiration date. 

The New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Act was passed the following 
year. With the contract having two 
years to run, a rival union petitioned 
the new State Labor Relations Board 
for certification. Under like circum- 
stances, the National Labor Relations 
Board would undoubtedly have enter- 
tained the petition and directed an 
election because that board has adopted 
the rule that a closed shop contract 
will not bar an election for a period 
of more than one year. 

In the Triboro case, with respect to 
the original three-year period, the state 
board, after considerable effort on the 
part of the New York State Federation 
of Labor, finally accepted the argu- 
ment made by the Amalgamated that 
the contract could not, during its life, 
be interfered with by the Board, 
thereby departing radically from the 
precedent set by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The difficulty arose, 
however, with respect to the renewal 
of the contract. 

The majority and minority opinions 
in the Court of Appeals, in effect, hold 
that the board could not, under the act 
or under the Constitution, ignore the 
contract even though it ran for a 
period of more than one year. 

Neither the company nor the Amal- 
gamated exercised its option to termi- 
nate the contract in 1939, thereby 
causing it automatically to renew itself. 
After the period within which notice 
of termination could have been given 
had passed, the rival union again 
petitioned the Labor Board for a 
certification. The Amalgamated and 
the company were then in negotiation 
for a new contract. This time the 
Labor Board took jurisdiction of the 
petition and ordered an election. 

Before the election was conducted, 
the Amalgamated had succeeded in 
obtaining a new closed shop contract 
from the Triboro. The contract was 
ratified by a majority of the employes. 
The Labor Board nevertheless con- 
ducted an election and certified the 
rival union, which won the election. 

The company, not desiring to vio- 
late its contract with the Amalgamated, 
refused to honor the board’s certifi- 
cate. The board then issued a com- 
plaint, which resulted in an order 
setting aside the closed shop agree- 
ment and directing the company to 
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bargain exclusively with the rival 
union. 

The company and the Amalgamated 
contested this order and were sus- 
tained by the two lower courts in the 
state. The board appealed from these 
decisions to the highest court of the 
state which, in a four-to-three decision, 
upheld the arguments and contentions 
of the Amalgamated. In the last 
analysis both the majority and mi- 
nority opinions sustained the basic 
contention of the New York State 
Federation of Labor that the Labor 
Board may not interfere with valid 
closed shop contracts. 

The actual difference between the 
two opinions may be found in a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the facts, which 
led Chief Judge Lehman to the con- 
clusion that the contract of 1939 was 
made at a time when the Amalgamated 
did not in fact represent a majority, 
whereas Judge Finch, writing for the 
majority, interpreted the facts to show 
that the Amalgamated had an undis- 
puted majority when the contract was 
made in 1939. Thus, the minority 
opinion expressly says: 

“We find that the statute was not 
intended and we assume could not 
impair the obligations of the closed 
shop contract of 1936.” 

From this it is readily seen that the 
court is unanimous that closed shop 
contracts, even if they extend beyond 
a year, cannot be set aside or ignored 
by a Labor Board on the ground that 
such a contract bars freedom of choice. 

Some commentators have errone- 
ously interpreted the Triboro decision 
to mean that an employer can, by his 
own deliberate action, freeze the bar- 
gaining agency status for all time and 
thus bar employes from choosing or 
changing their representative. This is 
not so. Neither the American Fed- 
eration of Labor nor any of its affili- 
ates has contended for a principle 
which would place in the hands of an 
employer the power to freeze a choice 
of bargaining representatives. 

What the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor contended for in the case 
was the protection of a union agree- 
ment which was negotiated by a 
bargaining agent freely chosen by a 
majority of the employes, especially 
where, as here, the employes not only 
chose the bargaining agent but ratified 
the contract. Hence, the contract is 
not an act of the employer alone, but 
a joint act in which the freely chosen 
and authorized representative of the 
employes participated. 

It is one thing for an employer to 
impose a bargaining agent on his em- 
ployes; it is quite another thing when 
the employes voluntarily agree to a 
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given bargaining relationship for a 
specified period of time. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has ever urged that only by giving full 
force and effect to the agreements 
arrived at through good-faith collec- 
tive bargaining between an employer 
and the agent designated by his em- 
ployes can equitable and stable condi- 
tions in industry be achieved. Indeed, 
it was this very contention that labor 
urged upon Congress as the reason for 
passing the Wagner Act. 

The ultimate end of that act is to 
reach a collective agreement. To this 


end employes are given the right to 
select a representative “for the pur- 
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poses of collective bargaining.” Unless 


the bargain reached is given fuil force 


and effect, then collective bargaining 
as such is, of course, a futile gesture. 

Congress adopted the Federation’s 
arguments and expressly found that 
the collective trade agreement “safe- 
guards commerce from injury, impair- 
ment or interruption” and removes 
“recognized sources of industrial 
strife and unrest.” And the Supreme 
Court of the United States recognized 
the importance of this finding when, 
in the famous Consolidated Edison 
Company case, it held: 

“The act contemplates the making 
of contracts with labor organizations. 
That is the manifest objective in pro- 
viding for collective bargaining.” 

If the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board or other Labor Boards can 
safely ignore these valid agreements, 
then the very foundation of these acts 
is seriously jeopardized, as is the 
philosophy of trade unionism that has 


been practiced and preached by the 
American Federation of Labor 
throughout its existence. 

It was for these reasons that the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
so determinedly contested the Labor 
Board’s order in the Triboro case. It 
knew from long practical experience 
with matters of this kind that the order 
would not achieve peace and stability, 
but would rather encourage one of the 
most disruptive factors in industrial 
relationship, namely, dualism. 

The main argument advanced by 
the New York State Labor Relations 
Board, as well as many others who 
support its view, is that it is unfair 
to compel employes to continue to be 
represented by bargaining agents whose 
policies and practices are distasteful to 
them. On first impression, it would 
seem that there is some merit in the 
contention that, since the Labor Rela- 
tions Act grants employes the full 
freedom of choice of bargaining rep- 
resentatives, they can change their rep- 
resentatives whenever they see fit so 
to do. But that is only a superficially 
appealing argument. Upon closer in- 
quiry, its weakness becomes most 
apparent. 

It assumes that employes may go to 
the extreme of approving a contract 
reached by their own agent and then 
repudiating their acts with complete 
impunity. The necessary result is ir- 
responsibility and chaos. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has more 
respect and confidence than that in the 
working people of this country. It 
knows that they can and will—as much 
as, if not more than, any other group— 
carry out their pledges and promises. 
’ This was forcefully demonstrated in 
the testimony of Secretary Meany, who 
appeared as a witness in the Triboro 
case. He showed most convincingly 
that, if there be any dissatisfaction on 
the part of the employes, they should 
resort to democratic self-help; they 
should actively participate in the af- 
fairs of their union, and formulate 
policies and elect representatives that 
are favorable to them. They should 
not be encouraged to run away from 
their problems and seek the help of 
a government agency to form dual 
unions. 

The cogency of Secretary Meany’s 
testimony did not escape the attention 
of the New York Court of Appeals. 
That court, discussing the policy con- 
siderations involved in the case before 
it, saw fit to refer at some length to 
Secretary Meany’s testimony. The 
court said: 

“The practical implication of the 
decision of the board upon the closed 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, historic days. 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell (retired)— 
Among many people there is a belief 
that the United 
States should avoid 
any positive action 
in the Far East 
which might lead to 
war with Japan 
since this would in- 
terfere seriously 
with our aid to 
Great Britain. But 
the present war be- 
tween Japan and 
China and the war in Europe are all 
part of one great conflict, and it is mis- 
leading to consider them otherwise. We 
must accept the fact that if we go to 
war with Germany, as we will and 
should, we will also be at war with 
Japan. The sooner we realize this fact 
and prepare for it, the better it will be 
for us. War is not won by remaining 
on the defensive and by keeping our 
Navy in home waters. It is won by 
swift, determined offensive action on 
our frontiers. In the Pacific our fron- 
tier is Southeastern Asia. 








Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War—Critics of the government have 
repeatedly asserted 
that the creation of 
such an army as we 
are now training 
was unnecessary; 
that it would be im- 
possible for any of 
our potential ene- 
mies to cross the 
Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific and get at us 
in the face of our 
Such critics apparently 





naval power. 
have not studied the development of 
modern weapons; nor have they shown 
sufficient vision to realize the possible 
military and political changes which 
are trembling in the balance in the 


world around us. Our army and its 
air force must be prepared to meet 
enemies coming from the north, from 
the east, from the south and from the 
west. We wish an army which in 


equipment, training and spirit, aided 


by an unsurpassed air force and the 
full efforts of our navy, will be able to 
meet and conquer any attack which 
may be attempted against any part of 
our homeland. We believe that the 
men of the new army of the United 
States will be able to do that. We be- 
lieve that, given the training and the 
weapons, an American army, actuated 
by the spirit of free men, will be more 
than a match for any similar army 
composed of men who are not free. 


Thomas H. Eliot, United States Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts—There 
are three things that 
have impeded the 
defense program. 
The greatest single 
delay was the fail- 
ure to start work in 
the summer of 1940 
until tax laws had 
been relaxed and 
profit limitations 
repealed. The sec- 
ond greatest threat 
to adequate production was the 
failure of particular industries to 
expand. The third cause of delay 
in the progress of the defense program 
has been strikes. Many of these strikes 
grew out of management’s deliberate 
denial of the legal rights of labor. Al- 
most all the strikes have been settled 
by mediation. Labor is patriotic and 
responds to even-handed justice. Let 
Congress show the country that the 
national interest comes first, not only 
in labor disputes but in every aspect of 
the defense program. Let us show our 
good faith by reaffirming our opposition 
to profiteers and passing a real excess- 
profits tax bill. I propose that we ex- 
plore ways and means of strengthening 
the hands of responsible labor leader- 
ship and the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. When labor’s representa- 
tives on that board concur, in the case 
of an outlaw strike which flies in the 
face of a collective agreement, the 
strength of the government might well 
support the national labor leadership 
in its insistence upon mediation. But 
we must not be misled by hysteria into 









taking drastic anti-labor action. 
recognize our working people for what 
they are—Americans who can produce 
the goods, who are producing the goods 
and who, working in partnership with 
the rest of the people, will produce the 
goods for the defense of freedom. 


Let’s 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd— 
Let us be honest with ourselves and 
recognize that, to 
deserve liberty, we 
must adjust our 
concept of it to the 
realities of 194], 
This means that the 
people of America 
will have to subject 
. themselves to vol- 
untary self-restraint 
in the exercise of 
their cherished 
It means that we must create 





rights. 
a new and long overdue feeling of in- 
dividual and group responsibility and 
accept those responsibilities quickly 


and willingly. It means that we must 
end the disgraceful time-lag between 
our knowledge of crisis and our will- 
ingness to do something about it. We 
must bestir ourselves now, before it is 
too late, to a spontaneous reawakening 
of all the people, determined on dy- 
namic unity and sweat and sacrifice, 
exactly as if we were fighting a shoot- 
ing war for our national self-preserva- 
tion against the dictator world. Firm- 
ness, courage, strength and more 
strength—that is the need of the hour. 


Philip Pearl, A. F. of L. publicity 
director—We’re resigned to the fact 
that we must help 
Russia but we have 
no yen at all to be- 
come pals and allies 
with that guy 
Stalin. In many 
respects Stalin and 
Communism are 
just as hateful to 
the American peo- 
ple as Hitler and 
Nazism. The Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor summed up the atti- 
tude of the great majority of Ameri- 
can workers on this important ques- 
tion in a recent statement on foreign 
policy. The Council said that Soviet 
Russia was an enemy of American de- 
mocracy. An even greater enemy, since 
at the present time it is more of a 
direct threat to our safety, is Nazi 
Germany. It is good sense for us to 
help one of our enemies lick an even 
more threatening enemy, but in the 
name of common sense don’t let’s make 
pals of either of them in the process. 
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The Labor Supply Problem 


(Continued from Page 15) 


be a continuous process of pirating 
workers from one another. It would 
be better in the long run for all em- 
ployers to train workers than to have 
unlimited piracy. But training must be 
watched to prevent its undermining 
jabor standards. 

While we are seeking to overcome 
a few serious shortages in some de- 
fense occupations we must avoid the 
waste of making narrow specialists of 
many workers who under proper train- 
ing could develop diversified skills. 

Thorough training through appren- 
ticeship must be extended widely for 
the long-time good of the workers and 
our productive machinery, and labor 
must be represented on every agency 
charged with any responsibility for 
training. 

To lessen the hardship upon em- 
ployers whose skilled workers may be 
notified of defense jobs to relieve acute 
shortages there, the Employment Serv- 
ice should as far as possible spread its 
calls for workers among different com- 
panies. No employer should be asked 
to give up a disproportionate number 
of men while another has workers 
equally equipped who have not been 
advised of the defense jobs. 

To protect all interests, the mecha- 
nism for such negotiated transfers 
should include local and national ad- 
visory boards on which representatives 
chosen by organized labor and employ- 
ers’ associations serve. These boards 
should hear complaints from employ- 
ers who feel too frequent calls are 
being made on their labor force and 
should advise the Employment Serv- 
ice on fair and effective use of the 
total labor supply. 

Workers asked to take defense jobs 
may face prolonged unemployment 
later and loss of valuable seniority 
tights if they leave their former em- 
ployment. The urgent need for work- 
ers makes it necessary that these fears 
be removed so that they may not ham- 
per transfers. 

Collective bargaining contracts should 
provide for the retention of seniority 
tights of workers taking critical de- 
fense jobs at the request of the Em- 
ployment Service, and every effort 
should be made to get employers to 
agree to rehire those workers at the 
close of the defense program. Failure 
to get at least this degree of security 
may result in a continued shortage of 
the qualified workers where they are 
most needed. 

If the effort to overcome acute 
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shortages is attacked along these lines, 
labor’s cooperation can be expected. 
This is not conscription of workers or 
forced labor, but organization of the 
labor market on a voluntary basis to 
get the most efficient use of manpower 
for the good of the nation. 

How might such a program work 
for individual workers? Here is John 
Smith, all-around machinist, forty-nine 
years old. For the past eight years, 
after he lost his job in 1933, he has 
been trying various odd jobs. He sold 
a little insurance, worked on a farm 
for a year or two and then, two years 
ago, got on the production line in a 
small factory in the Middle West. 
With a few weeks’ training he could 
brush up rusty skills which he hasn’t 
needed for eight years but which he 
developed through careful apprentice- 
ship and years of work in the craft. 

Suppose labor to be made the sub- 
ject of priority orders, as materials 
have already been. OPM, charged 
with getting out defense production, 
classifies production units on the basis 
of their urgency to the defense pro- 
grams. The Employment Service would 
survey the occupations needed to get 
out that most essential production and 
would specify those occupations in 
which there were not enough unem- 
ployed workers to meet the job demand 
from the essential producers. Those 
would be the critical defense occupa- 
tions. 

They might classify all-around ma- 
chinists as a critical defense occupa- 
tion. Under the priority order, then, 
all employers wanting all-around ma- 
chinists would be required to give their 
order to the Employment Service .or 
other agency approved by it such as the 
machinists’ union with which the em- 
ployers had union shop agreements. 
They could not advertise for workers. 
John Smith would not see in the papers 
that the X.Y. Company, holding big 
defense orders and therefore entitled 
to top priority, needed machinists. But 
Smith’s employer would hear of it. 

The X.Y. Company would ask for 
100 all-around machinists. The em- 
ployment office would be under obliga- 
tion to fill its order before that of the 
A.B. Company, which was not doing 
defense work. All employers hiring 
all-around machinists would be re- 
quired to give the employment office 
an estimate of their present and an- 
ticipated needs for machinists, so the 
employment office would have a good 
picture of the demand for machinists. 


Then every employer having on his 
payroll any all-around machinists, 
whether they were working up to their 
full skill or not, would be required to 
give the Employment Service a report 
of them, along with other skills of 
workers in his employment. John 
Smith’s name and experience would be 
registered at the employment office. 

Trying to fill X.Y. Company’s or- 
der, the Employment Service would 
refer any unemployed machinists it had 
registered. If not enough were avail- 
able locally it might get some through 
another employment office which had 
a bigger file of unemployed men. Those 
men would not be required to move to 
take the defense job but would be 
given an opportunity to do it if they 
met the employers’ qualifications. 

If with all its resources the Employ- 
ment Service could not supply unem- 
ployed workers for those critical de- 
fense jobs and no training or readjust- 
ment of the work within the plant could 
eliminate the need for them, Smith’s 
employer would be asked to release 
Smith for the job, provided Smith 
himself were willing to take it. 

The order might go further. Smith 
wasn’t working at his highest skill. 
Brown, in a tractor plant, might al- 
ready be using all his experience and 
skill and be a valuable man to his em- 
ployer. Yet if the tractor plant’s out- 
put were less important to national 
defense than the X.Y. Company’s pro- 
duction, Brown might be asked if he 
were willing to leave for the defense 
job. His employer would be asked to 
train other men of lesser skills for his 
place rather than try to hire another 
machinist. 

That much control of the labor mar- 
ket is certain to come to assure un- 
hampered production of essential ma- 
terials. Labor is wholehearted in its 
support of the country’s defense pro- 
gram. It must be given a share in the 
responsibility of planning and safe- 
guarding any employment controls 
used. When unions through their own 
representatives, and employers through 
theirs, limit the former free market 
for hiring, we are preserving our dem- 
ocratic procedures and assuring full 
cooperation of the nation. 

The key agency in handling labor 
priorities should be a national em- 
ployment service, consulting with rep- 
resentatives of industry and _ labor. 
This is a problem of production, riot of 
military control. We will solve it with 
free labor. 

The difference between democratic 
procedures and Nazism can be demon- 
strated again in solving our labor sup- 
ply problems through voluntary labor 
priorities and negotiated transfers of 

skilled men to key jobs rather than by 
a general conscription of labor. 
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> Confronted with indications that its 
plant was on the verge of being taken 
over by the government, the manage- 
ment of the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, East Alton, IIl., munitions and 
powder concern, accepted a number of 
recommendations made by the National 
Defense Mediation Board and agreed 
with Local 22574, Chemical Workers, 
to negotiate other points at issue. The 
union is recognized as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent; a grievance 
committee, seniority provisions and an 
accident reserve fund are established, 
and a five per cent general wage in- 
crease is inaugurated. 


> Remarkable gains have been won by 
Federal Labor Union 20186 as the 
culmination of negotiations carried on 
with the Babcock and Wilcox boiler 
plant at Barberton, Ohio, during the 
past twelve months. A general wage 
increase of 16 cents an hour has been 
gained. This does not include the 
more than 3,000 individual raises 
which bring the increase for a sub- 
stantial number of workers to a total 
of 30 cents an hour. The total increase 
in the wages of the 4,000 Babcock and 
Wilcox shop workers amounts to 


$3,000,000, 


>A recent agreement signed by Local 
22050, United Soap, Glycerine and 
Edible Oil Workers, and the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., plant of Lever Brothers 
provides for time and one-half for 
overtime, grievance machinery, a gen- 
eral hourly wage increase, substantial 
readjustment increases on thirty-five 
jobs and further consideration of 100 
others. 


> Local 541, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has reached an 
agreement with the Knox Porcelain 
Company, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., pro- 
viding for an increase in wages and 
recognition of the union as sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for the firm’s per- 
sonnel, 


> As the result of a renewed agree- 
ment with the Hartsville Print and Dye 
Works, Hartsville, S. C., members of 
the Hartsville local union of the United 
Textile Workers have gained an in- 
crease in hourly wages. 
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> By a vote of 155 to 56, the American 
Federation of Labor was recently 
chosen collective bargaining agent by 
the production and maintenance em- 
ployes at the Medina, Ohio, plant of 
the H. W. Madison Company. The 
election was conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


> Local 22574, Chemical Workers, is 
now the sole collective bargaining agent 
for the hourly paid production and 
maintenance employes of the smokeless 
powder division of the Western Cart- 
ridge Company, East Alton, IIl. 


>A closed shop, check-off agreement 
was signed recently at Durham, N. C., 
between the Pet Dairy Products com- 
pany and the Creamery Workers of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 


> Local 21288, Chemical Workers, 
Kearney, N. J., has renewed its con- 
tract with the White Tar Company, 
gaining a closed shop and hourly wage 
increases up to 15 cents. 


> A general wage increase has been ob- 
tained by Local 21957, Salt Workers, 
under an agreement recently negoti- 
ated with the Jefferson Island Salt 
Company, located at Delcambre, La. 


> Local 22641, Corrugated Paper Box 
Makers, recently signed an agreement 
with the Scharff-Koken Manufactur- 
ing Company of St. Louis, establishing 
machinery for the settlement of griev- 
ances, seniority rights, time and one- 
half for overtime and improved work- 
ing conditions. 


> Wage increases up to 10 cents an 
hour and vacations with pay have been 
won for the members of Local 22056, 
Phosphate Workers, as the result of 
negotiations with the Phosphate Min- 
ing Company, Nichols, Fla. 


>The Metal Trades Council of Los 
Angeles and Vicinity has been desig- 
nated sole collective bargaining agent 
for the production employes of the Re- 
liance Regulator Corporation, Alham- 
bra, Calif. 


> The minimum wage at the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, East St. Louis, IIL, 
has been raised to 8334 cents an hour 
as the result of a contract with Local 
20032, Chemical Workers. 


> Local 20611, Chemical Workers, 
Cleveland, and Federal Labor Union 
20514, Elyria, Ohio, recently won an 
hourly wage increase of 10 cents from 
the Harshaw Chemical Company. 
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This float captured high honors in a recent parade at Eureka, Calif. 
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»>Wage increases totaling approxi- 
mately $100,000 per year, revised seni- 
ority provisions, liberalization of vaca- 
tion periods and other outstanding 
features are embodied in a new work- 
ing agreement recently signed by Local 
20878, National Federation of Grain 
Processors, and the Clinton Company 
for its plant in Clinton, Iowa. Union 
officials declared that this was the 
most satisfactory contract existing in 
the grain processing industry at the 
present time. 


> After several months of negotiating, 
a closed shop agreement has been 
signed by the Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Contractors Association 
of Cincinnati and the Refrigeration 
Workers and Service Division of Local 
392, United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters. The new agreement 
covers employes in ten Cincinnati re- 
frigeration concerns. 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of 
Local 2625, United Textile Workers, 
as the sole collective bargain agent for 
the production and maintenance em- 
ployes of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, Fulton, N. Y. 


> Local 12, International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Uinon, has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for the production, maintenance, 
shipping and receiving employes of 
Pequonnock Foundry, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


>The Asheville, N. C., local of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, has signed an agreement with 
the Morgan Manufacturing Company, 
providing for a preferential union shop, 
increased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions. 


> An outstanding agreement, including 
a closed-shop contract, general wage 
increases and vacations with pay, has 
been signed by Federal Labor Union 
21754, Aluminum Workers, and the 
Fulton-Sylphon Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


>A recent wage order establishes a 
minimum wage rate of 40 cents an hour 
for the drug, medicine and toilet prepa- 
rations industry. It is estimated that 
9,000 of the 44,000 workers employed 
in the industry are benefiting by the 
wage increase. 


> Federal Labor Union 20897 has 
reached an agreement with Baker Per- 
kins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., providing 
for an increase in hourly wages and a 
week’s vacation with pay. 
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Speaking at celebration is W. L. Hutcheson, chief of Carpenters 


CARPENTERS MARK 60 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


ORE THAN 15,000 sweltering trade unionists jammed their way into 

the Chicago Stadium on August 8 to celebrate sixty years of construc- 

tive American achievement, the miracle of organization and development and 

progress which made the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America one of the most powerful trade unions in the world. 

Standing on the flag-festooned stage of Chicago’s great indoor arena, 
where many famous political conventions have been held, sturdy William L. 
Hutcheson, international president of the Carpenters, told the remarkable 
story of the union’s growth. 

Sixty years ago, when representatives of eleven local unions met in the 
same city to form a national organization because they had found themselves 
unable to advance their economic interests otherwise, there were only 2,000 
unionized carpenters in America. Today, Mr. Hutcheson proudly announced, 
there are more than 300,000 members in the union. In 1881, when the 
Brotherhood was first formed, carpenters worked for twenty cents an hour, 
sixty hours a week. Today their prevailing wage is from $1.25 to $1.75 
an hour for a week not in excess of forty hours. 

While the huge audience, including delegations from Carpenters’ locals 
all over the nation, fanned itself industriously against the heat, the program 
went on the air and Mr. Hutcheson introduced President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor to a nationwide radio audience. In his 
address President Green paid tribute to the founding fathers of the United 
Brotherhood and the union’s great leaders of the past and present. He re- 
called that this union participated in the founding of the American Federation 
of Labor and contributed in a large degree in the successful fight to establish 
many of its great trade unions. 

Emphasizing the loyalty and patriotism of the Carpenters and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as a whole, Mr. Green appealed for a united labor 
effort in defense of American democracy, reiterated the Federation’s pledge 
to support the national defense program and denounced attempts by the 
enemies of trade unionism to hedge labor with restrictive legislation. 











> Local 19490, Rock Salt Workers, re- 
ports an increase in hourly wages and 
a bonus award to be paid by the first 
of the year as a result of a recent 
agreement with the International Salt 
Company of Detroit. 


> The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has contributed $10,- 
000 to the Los Angeles Sanatorium. 
This institution provides free care for 
tuberculosis victims. 


> Increases in wages totaling approxi- 
mately $80,000 have been secured un- 
der agreements signed by Western 
Union and local unions of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union. Boosts in 
pay aggregating $100,000 have also 
been obtained in cities and towns where 
the C. T. U. has established sole col- 
lective bargaining rights, but is not yet 
in agreement with the telegraph com- 
pany. The C. T. U. has been recog- 
nized as the sole collective bargaining 
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agent for an estimated 13,000 Western 
Union employes in more than eighty 
cities and towns, and has signed agree- 
ments in thirteen of them, covering ap- 
proximately 3,500 employes. This is 
the result of a nationwide organization 
drive. 


> An hourly wage increase was recently 
awarded by a board of arbitration to 
the operators in the suburban service 
of Eastern Michigan Motorbuses. Op- 
erators on the suburban routes radiat- 
ing from Detroit are represented by 
Division 26 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes. The hourly rate of the 
operators under the award is now 83 
cents, to be paid retroactively from last 
February 1, the date of termination of 
the previous contract. The amount of 
back pay due each operator is approxi- 
mately $100. The award further pro- 
vides for improvement in the vacation 
allowance to 12 days with pay. 


> The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor has ordered a 
minimum wage of 34 cents an hour for 
workers employed by firms manufac- 
turing bricks and other fired clay prod- 
ucts, except refractories, pottery and 
ceramic whiteware. It is estimated 
that approximately 3,900 workers lo- 
cated in fourteen Southern states will 
receive higher wages under the 34-cent 
rate. According to reports, few work- 
ers are employed at less than 40 cents 
an hour in brick factories in other sec- 
tions of the country. 


> Local 5, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, and Local 32, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, have signed a supplementary 
agreement with the Michigan Brewers 
Association, increasing wages 10 cents 
per hour for approximately 100 men in 
the boiler and engine rooms of Detroit 
breweries. Under the agreement, the 
men will also receive a week’s vacation 
with pay. 


> Local 45, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, recently reached 
an agreement with the millinery manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, providing for 
a 10 per cent wage increase for all em- 
ployes to meet rising costs of living. 
It is estimated that the advance will 
spread $100,000 a year among 1,200 


workers in eleven plants. 


> Wage increases ranging up to 15 
cents an hour were gained recently by 
Local 22041, Phosphate Workers, un- 
der a contract signed with the Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation and 
the Phosphate Recovery Corporation, 
Mulberry, Fila. ; 
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McCURDY HEADS U. G. W. 


Joseph P. McCurdy of Baltimore 
has been chosen to succeed the late 
Thomas A. Rickert as president of 
the United Gar- 
ment Workers of 
America. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy joined the 
organization which 
he now heads in 
1910 and has served 
as a member of its 
executive board for 
the last four years. 
He was elected president of the 
Maryland-D. C. Federation of Labor 
and of the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor in 1932. As a member of 
the executive board of the United 
Garment Workers and as the chief 
of the Maryland-D. C. State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. McCurdy has 
established an outstanding record as 
an able labor leader. 














> Officials of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists announce that the 
union’s membership figures in the na- 
tion’s major aircraft firms has swept 
over the 50,000 mark. Collective bar- 
gaining gains in the aircraft industry 
are alsonumerous. At the Boeing Air- 
craft Company’s plant in Seattle, the 
Machinists have secured wage increases 
ranging from eight to 15% cents an 
hour for over 12,000 employes, bring- 
ing the scales to the highest point in 
the aircraft industry. Other advances 
reported by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists include higher 
wages negotiated with sixty-five cart- 
age firms in Detroit ; thirty-nine truck- 
ing companies in Portland, Ore.; fif- 
teen auto shops in Cheyenne, Wyo. ; 
ten factory branch truck concerns in 
St. Louis and seven motor carrier 
freight lines in Spokane, Wash. 


> Officials of the United Automobile 
Workers-A. F. of L. report that six 
of the union’s locals in Cleveland have 
gained wage increases and other im- 
provements in working standards as 
the result of agreements signed with 
six Cleveland companies. 


> An increase in hourly wages and va- 
cations with pay have been won for the 
members of Local 19468, Bolt and Nut 
Workers, under a recent agreement 
signed with the Ferry Cap and Set 
Screw Company of Cleveland. 


> Federal Labor Union 22583 recently 
signed a closed shop agreement with 
the H. W. Madison Company, Medina, 
Ohio. 





> Fatter pay envelopes and improved 
working conditions have been won by 
A. F. of L. unions whose members are 
employed in sugar beet refineries. At 
Rocky Ford, Colo., Local 21421, Beet 
Sugar Refinery Employes, has secured 
wage increases ranging up to 10 cents 
an hour in an agreement with the 
American’ Crystal Sugar Company, 
Local 21401, Beet Sugar Refinery Em- 
ployes, Scottsbluff, Nebr., has signed 
an agreement with the Great Western 
Sugar Company, providing wage in- 
creases up to 10 cents an hour, vaca- 
tions with pay for hourly paid em- 
ployes, seniority rights and the abolition 
of split shifts. 


> Designed as one of its many en- 
deavors to further the progress of the 
national defense program, Joint Coun- 
cil of Teamsters 28 of the Seattle, 
Wash., area has pledged to purchase by 
the first of next year $100,000 worth 
of defense bonds. Twenty-six union 
affiliates will participate in the pur- 
chase. Local 147 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Seattle, has 
already invested $20,000 in defense 
bonds and eleven other local teamster 
unions in that city have pledged $36,000 
as their contribution. The remainder 
of the $100,000 will be raised by out- 


of-town locals. 


> Four federal labor unions in the 
Rochester, N. Y., area have recently 
won substantial improvements in work- 
ing standards. Agreements incorpo- 
rating these gains were signed by Local 
20538 with the Auburn Button Com- 
pany, Auburn; Local 20946 with the 
Clapp Baby Food Company and the 
Schuler Pretzel and Potato Chip Com- 
pany, both Rochester; Local 18579 
with the Ilex Optical Company, Roch- 
ester, and Local 22485 with the Lapp 
Insulator Company, LeRoy. 


>A recent agreement negotiated by 
Local 20254, Enameling Workers, with 
the Bellaire (Ohio) Enameling and 
Stamping Compar.y carries a 10 per 
cent increase in wages for the con- 
cern’s employes, with several increases 
running as high as 25 per cent. 


CONVENTIONS 


> President William Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and Vice- 
President Matthew Woll of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were among 
the top-flight labor leaders who ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the 
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British Aid 


ple of Britain in the tangible form of 
these relief and mobile units the means 
of meeting their need at the time of 
their greatest urgency. 

We have talked in this country about 
the “one-third of a nation” that is ill- 
housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed. When 
we talk about the British nation at the 
present time we are talking about some 
sections of its population that have no 
houses, no food and are without ade- 
quate clothing. Our privilege as men 
of labor is to respond to these needs 
in ways which are definite and clear- 
cut. 

We have not been asked by British 
labor to help them in the hour of their 
need; we have asked the privilege of 
sharing with our British brothers in 
this act of fellow service. We believe 
that such an act of generosity on our 
part will have its own reward. 

But whether or not it is so rewarded 
we would do it anyway, because we be- 
lieve that all men are brothers and this 
is the supreme opportunity to demon- 
strate our brotherhood in action. 

To the leaders of American labor, 
to the leaders in public life, to the 
thousands and thousands—aye, mil- 
lions—of friends outside of the labor 
movement, the committee is grateful 
for the manner in which all are colla- 
borating in this great joint effort. 

It has proven to be a notable—per- 
haps the most notable—effort which 


International Photo-Engravers Union 
held last month at Rochester, N. Y. 

In their addresses to the convention’s 
delegates, both President Green and 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany reiterated 
the A. F. of L. pledge of full coopera- 
tion with the government in the na- 
tional defense effort. 

Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Henry D. O’Connell, president 
of the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Rochester, and Edward J. Volz, 
president of the Photo-Engravers. Mr. 
Volz pointed out that labor’s task is 
to see that democracy, which makes 
labor’s gains possible, is rendered se- 
cure. 


> Outstanding in importance among 
the many questions claiming the atten- 
tion of the delegates to the fifty-sixth 
annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor, held 
recently at Boston, was a proposal for 
a state fund for workmen’s compen- 
sation which will appear on the ballot 
at the 1942 state elections. The con- 
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British Combine 


Harry Hopkins directs the work of speeding to Britain the tools with 
which Winston Churchill’s brave countrymen will beat the Hitlerites 


has ever been made in this country to 
bring together the forces of labor in 
support of a great program of coopera- 
tive action, one of the greatest cru- 
sades ever engaged in, in behalf of free- 
dom, liberty and democracy the world 
over. 

Despite the progress made and re- 
sponses received, the work of the com- 
mittee has just begun—and the appeal 
is directed to all of our trade unions, 


vention recommended a vigorous cam- 
paign to assure adoption of the state 
fund setup. 

Lord Marley, one of the principal 
speakers at the convention, expressed 
the gratitude of the British people for 
the aid given them by the United 
States. “American production has 
been a wonderful example of gen- 
erosity on the part of American people 
toward the people of Great Britain,” 
he said. 


> With 600 delegates in attendance, 
the fortieth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers Union was held recently at 
Denver. 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion extending the mediation period 
before strikes from twenty-four to 
seventy-two hours after sanction by 
the international executive board of 
the union. Another matter acted upon 
was revision of the convention’s laws 
to provide for a daily wage rate in- 
stead of the hourly rate now in effect. 


to all our workers, to all our friends, 
to all lovers of freedom and democracy 
to join as one, not alone by their con- 
tributions to make for the increased 
happiness of all, but to render every 
possible aid in hastening the hour of 
deliverance when mankind may again 
live in peace and tranquillity, and where 
the specter of totalitarianism, of bru- 
tality, of inhumanity to mankind shall 
be but a memory of a sad past. 


> Resolutions dealing with matters of 
vital importance to the wage-earners of 
Vermont were acted upon by the recent 
annual convention of the Vermont 
State Federation of Labor at Mont- 
pelier. 

An unusually large number of dele- 
gates enthusiastically received the offi- 
cers’ report setting forth the member- 
ship, legislative and other important 
gains which marked the past year as 
one of the most constructive in the 
history of the State Federation. 


> One of the most successful conven- 
tions in its history was held recently 
at Charlotte by the North Carolina 
State Federation of Labor. Many irmh- 
portant matters of interest to organized 
labor were acted upon. 

The number of delegates in attend- 
ance at this annual convention was 
greater than that of any previous con- 
vention in the history of the North 
Carolina Federation. Outstanding men 
in labor, industry and education were 
present. 
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We Work for the Future 


(Continued from Page 5) 


formation Service, the National De- 
fense Committee has already made a 
real contribution toward bringing our 
entire movement into active and in- 
formed participation in the administra- 
tion of defense problems in industry. 
A bulletin dealing with issues in which 
labor is most concerned is issued regu- 
larly for use and guidance of our local 
defense committees. 

An effective, democratic machinery 
is now available to union workers in 
our ranks to achieve security, protect 
their welfare and make their contribu- 
tion toward strengthening the national 
defense program. 

Many other defense services have 
been put into effect by the Federation. 
Representation on labor advisory com- 
mittees in the Office of Production 
Management has been secured by us 
for our unions. Committees dealing 
with priorities, production and other 
defense problems have already been 
formed for the rubber, silk, plastics, 
slide-fastener, automobile, paper and 
printing industries. Problems of price 
inflation, conservation, social security 
and health are being closely watched 
by our staff. The channels of the 
American Federation of Labor have 


been placed at the disposal of its mem- 
bership for effective handling of special 
defense problems in every industry, 
every trade and every community. 
While we are strengthening our de- 


fense against war, we must begin to 
prepare for peace. When the emer- 
gency ends the ultimate test of our 
ability to withstand the terrific shock 
of transition from war to peace will 
begin. 

We must be ready to meet this crisis 
approaching us with grim certainty. 
Preparation and planning are neces- 
sary for us to meet the challenge of 
peace without sacrificing our free in- 
stitutions and without surrendering 
democracy itself. 

Every decision and every policy re- 
lated to our defense program must be 
tested in terms of their application to 
the solution of the post-emergency 
crisis. 

The American Federation of Labor 
refuses to accept as inevitable the pros- 
pect of our great armory of defense 
being condemned to abandonment when 
the war ends. We are determined to 
convert this armory into a great tool- 
shed for building up the foundations 
of world peace. 

Unless we prevent a postwar depres- 
sion with widespread unemployment 
we shall have failed in our most crucial 
battle—the battle against privation and 
want. 

It is this ultimate battle of democ- 
racy, the battle for a better, richer and 
juster future for the American worker, 
that the American Federation of Labor 
is determined to win. 


George Meany on Labor Day 


(Continued from Page 17) 


strength of American labor, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor, is greater than it has ever been. 
The actual paid membership of our or- 
ganization, which will be available ‘for 
publication just prior to our conven- 
tion, is at an all-time peak. 

Not only have great membership 
gains been registered during the past 
year, but also outstanding advances in 
wages and conditions of work have 
been achieved in thousands of instances 
by the organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

But while we have much cause for 
satisfaction we cannot rest on our oars. 
In my judgment our job is only begun. 
We still have many millions of unor- 
ganized workers in this country who 
are toiling long hours under the most 
abominable of conditions and receiving 
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for their labor the smallest pittances, 
and I believe it is our duty to carry 
the gospel of trade unionism to these 
downtrodden workers, so that they, 
too, may enjoy decent wages, short 
hours, job tenure, vacations with pay 
and the many other benefits of organi- 
zation under the standard of a virile, 
patriotic labor movement. 

In conclusion, I would stress that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
first of all an American institution. We 
have no “ism” but Americanism. The 
American Federation of Labor is built 
upon a solid foundation of devotion 
and loyalty to our democratic form 
of government and its Constitution. 

In the critical situation in which 
our country finds itself as a result of 
the totalitarian menace. much is ex- 
pected of the loyal, freedom-loving 


American wage-earners represente:| by 
the American Federation of Labor. As 
we have always done in the past, we 
shall do our part. As in 1917 and 
1918, ‘so again today the American 
Federation of Labor, made up as it is 
of millions of workers who know that 
they cannot be good trade unionists 
unless they are, first of all, good citi- 
zens, is giving and will continue to 
give to our government the most 
wholehearted type of cooperation. 


Triboro 


(Continued from Page 25) 


shop unions was clearly pointed out 
by the testimony of George Meany, 
president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor and now the 
general secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Meany 
testified that the board’s decision that 
it will hold an election upon request 
when it finds that the workers desire 
a change of bargaining agent will 
upset the entire democratic process 
whereby closed shop unions are con- 
trolled, since that decision will allow 
workers to set up their own rival 
unions instead of seeking control by 
the normal process of joining the 
union in power and electing represent- 
atives favorable to their views. 

“In this way the board, instead of 
furthering industrial peace, makes it- 
self an instrument to destroy a col- 
lective bargaining organization and to 
weaken the effectiveness of collective 
bargaining. 

“The decisions of the Special Term 
and the Appellate Division are in 
keeping with the policy of the act as 
set forth in Section 700. Thus, where 
the bargaining power between em- 
ployers and employes has been equal- 
ized through the powers of the board, 
the recognition of the sanctity of 
contracts made between the parties 
would seem more likely to remove 
sources of industrial strife and unrest. 

“Industrial peace is promoted by 
collective agreements obtained for em- 
ployes through the medium of their 
bonafide labor organizations or other 
proper representatives. When such an 
agreement has been obtained, anda 
stable relationship established thereby, 
the very purpose of the act may be 
defeated if the machinery of the board 
be employed to upset such contractual 
relationship.” 


Without doubt the decision of the 
New York Court will have consider- 
able influence upon the Supreme Court 
of the United States when it is con- 
fronted with the same problem. Both 
the majority and minority opinions set 
forth extremely important principles 
that are favorable to organized labor. 
The Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of 
America and the New York State 
Federation of Labor have cause for 
gratification over the splendid and suc- 
cessful fight they made in the Triboro 
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